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PREFACE 


Tho monograph is a study of an important dynasty of 
Northern India which played a striking role on the political 
and cultural stago of India during tho early medineval period. 
Tho Gurjara-Pratihiras, whoso history has been essayed in the 
following pages, roso to prominenco in the second half of tho 
sixth century A.D. In the fluid political condition of the 
North, they started moving towards other directions from 
their original home in Gnurjaratr& in the modern State of 
Rajasthan. A branch of the Gurjara-Pratihūras established 
itself at Bhrgukaccha {Broach} under the command of Dadda I. 
Another branch advanced towards Mālava and occupied 
Avanti, the cock-pit of the time, round about the fourth decade 
of tho eighth century A.D, Tho Gurjara-Pratihiras of Milava 
entered the political arena to seizo the imperial city of Kanya- 
kubja. Their efforts were crowned with success during the 
reign of Nagabhata JI. Tho glory of Kūnynkubja was rovived 
under the wings of tho Gurjara-Pratihiras and onco moro it 
hecamo the citadel of politics and culture. Many a ruling 
dynasty of the North acknowledged tho suzcrainty of the impe- 

tial house at Kanyakubja. In the palmy days, the Pratihara 
empire touched the foot of tho Himalayas in the north and 
extended up to the Karnal district of the Punjab in the north- 
west. In the south, Bundelkhand wasa part of the empire 
and even the Candellas continued to acknowledge their suze- 
rainty ti 954 A.D. In the east Magadha and tho northern 
part of the Rajshahi district of undivided Bengal were annexed 
to the Pratihüra dominions. In the west Saurastra was under 
their sway and the Narmada formed the south-western boun- 
dary of their territories. Their history is marked with the 
struggle with tho Palas of Gauģa and the Rastrakitas of 
Mānyakbets. The days of Prathhara glory ended with the 
denth of Mahīpāla J. The second half of tho tenth century 
A.D. is the history af tho disintegration of the empire. The 
feudatories became virtuslly independent and the rulers at 
Kūnyakubja failed to assert their power. The empire which 
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t 
was tottering to its fall, crumbled to pieces with the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. The history of Kūnyakubja passed 
in the limbo of darkness till the rise of the Gabadavalas in the 
last decade of the eleventh century A.D. 


The study of tho Gurjara-Pratīhāras and their times is 
based on the examination of the original sources, viz., epigraphs 
of the Gurjara-Pratihras as well as tho epigraphic records of 
the contemporary dynasties, the accounts of the Arab travellers 
and the Prakrt and Sanskrt literature of the time. The 
epigraphs facilitate the study of the administrativo and cultural 
condition of India during the early mediaeval period in addition 
to genealogies. They throw light on the titles of the state 
functionaries, the administrativo departments, the adminis- 
frative units in which the country was parcelled, tho land 
Brants, occasions for making such grants, the nature of grants, 
the name of the donecs, the trade transactions, tho guilds, the 
taxes and the coins in usc. 


‘Tho accounts of the contemporary Muslim travellers yield 
valuable information to piece together the social and religious 
life of the peoplo. Among the Muslim travellers whose obser- 
vations help build the administrative and cultural history of 
tho period are Sulaimān, Ibn Khurdadba, Al Mas'ūdi, Al Utbi, 
Albertini and Al Idrisi. Iam, in particular, indebted to 
Sachau for his translation of Alberūnī's work, Tahkik-i-Hind. 
Alberüni's work is a mine of information with regard to the 
varied fields of human activity. His references to astrology and 
astronomy, dispensation of justice, organisation of society, 
social intercourse, customs and manners, religious practices 
ete. present a colourful picture of the society. It is hard to 
believe that any study of the period can be complete without 
copious references to the accounts of Albertini. 


Another source of information is the Prākrt and Sanskrt 
literature. — Sankara's bhasyas, Rājašekhara's works and 
Somadeva's Yafastilaka give an insight into the prevailing fea- 
tures of culture, Buddhism and Jainism were no more tho vigor- 
ous religious movements but the country was diving deep into 
metaphysical concepts. Schools of thought had taken root in 
Tndian soil and there was no dearth of centres. giving fillip to 
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philosophical speculations. Advaita of Sankara had overcast 
tho sky of scholastio disputes. Buddhism and Jainism were 
themes of discussion and the schools of thought like the Vaije- 
ikas, tho Pagupatas, the Kulācāryas, tho Samkhyas and tho 
Bārhaspatyas were giving oxpression to their concept of Self 
and salvation. Somadeva's Yafastilaka makes mention of theso 
schools of thought and refers to the philosophical controversies 
of tho time, 


Works of Rajasckhara, who was tho literary ornament of 
tho court of the Pratihüra rulers Mabendrapüla and his son 
Mahīpāla, are conducive to tho study of places, lifo at tho 
court, customs and manners, toilets in uso, languages favoured 
for literary compositions, tho art of painting and tho musical 
instruments which were in uso in tho orchestra of the time, 


Apart from tho creative literature, tho contemporary legal 
literature in Sanskrt is full of information with regard to social 
restrictions, the sources of Jaw, the duties of the ruling king, 
tho sharo of the state in the lend-produce, the ethics of war, 
tho righta of hoirs ete. Mcdhatithi’s commentary on Manu 
provides a contemporary legal treatise of profound importance 
for tho study of the state and life during tho period under 
reviow, 

Besides the original sources, I have used the works of 
modern authora for which I express my indebtedness to them. 

My thanks aro due to my vifo Mrs. Pushpa Mishra and Shri 
Bhola Nath Malaviya who helped me in the preparation of the 
volume in more than one way. 

I shall bo failing in my duty if I don't express my thanks 
and a dcop sonso of appreciation to tho publishers who under. 
took tho task of secing this monograph in print at anearly date. 


Aévin, Šuklapakga, Pratipada, Y. B, Misuna 
V.S. 2020 (1963 A.D.). 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE GURJARA-PRATĪHĀRAS 


The dismemberment of an empire in India is always mark- 
ed by the rise of independent principalities. The disruption 
of the mighty empire of the Guptas let loose the disruptive 
forces which had remained inactive during the days of the 
Gupta supremacy. The political structure built up by the 
sagacity and diplomacy of the great Guptas crumbled to 
Pieces. The North lacked a strong power which could wield 
authority and check the growth of independent but petty states. , 
The north-western frontiers wero left unprotected and before 
long they were subjected by the inroads of the forcign tribes, 
In this state of critical and crucial political climate, there ap- 
peared sparkling figures in tho person of kings such as Yagodhar- 
man of Malava who strove to drive out tho barbarians from 
the land of Bharata. The curtain of darkness is lifted with the 
rise of the Vardhanas (Pusyabhütis) of Thāneģvara in Northern 
India, Father of the illustrious Harga of Kinyakubja (Kanauj), 
Prabh&koravardhana is reported to have harassed tho Gurjaras 
in the celebráted, work of Bana, the Hargacarita, Precisely 
though hard to determine the exact date of the riso of the 
Gurjara-Pratihdras on the political stage of India, a conjecture 
may, however, be hazarded that round about the second half of 
the sixth century A.D. they came into prominence. 


Seat of Power 


The inscriptions of tho Gurjara-Pratthüras discovered at 
Jodhpurt and Ghatiyalat in the modern Stato of Rajasthan bear 
testimony to the fact that the Gurjara-Pratthiras rose into pro- 
minenco for the first time in Gurjaratrà which lies in Rajasthan. 

——— - 

1. Er, XYIIL pp 8709 

2. JRAS, 1895, rp 513-21. 
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It appears that their provinee of authority in Rajasthan 
subsequently extended from  Dendavünakavigaya* (modern 
Didwana) in the west to Rajor! in the cast, comprising tho west- 
ern part of the former State of Jodhpur and nearly the whole of 
the former States of Jaipur and Alwar. 5: Mandavyapura lying in 
latitudo 28° and longitude 72° in Rajasthan was captured by the 
sons® of Maritandra + who was the progenitor of the family of the 
Gurjara-Pratihüras of Gurjaratrü. It is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that Māņdavyapura became the seat of power of the Gur- 
jara-Pratiharas of Gurjaratra. A prince of the Gurjsratrā 
family, fourth in descent from Haricandra, Nāgabhata or Nāhaģa 
(e. 625-50 A.D.) made Medüntaka his permanent capital? On 
"Yuan Chwang's testimony some scholars believe that Bhīnmāla 
or Bhillamāla in Rajasthan was the capital of the Gurjara- 
Pratīhāras. Yuan Chwang seems to have visited Kiu-che-lo 
(Gurjara)? and described Pi-lo-mo-lo (Bhillamāla) as its capital 
town, When Bhīnmāla actually fell in the hands of the Gurjara- 
Prētīhāras cannot be determined from the available records. 
Brahmagupta, called Bhillamālakācārya—the teacher residing in 
Bhillamilako, states that he wrote Brākmasphuļasiddīānta i in SS. 
550 (A.D. 628) in the reign of the Capa ruler Vyighramukha,? 
Tt bears out that Bhillamala was in the possession of the Capas 
till 628 A.D. It appears that the Cūpas could not withstand the 
onslaught of the Gurjara-Pratihūras in subsequent years nnd 
Bhiltamāla was lost to the Gurjara-Pratihüras before Yuan 
Chwang paid a visit to the place. Mandavyapura, Medantaka and 
Bhillamāla seem to have been the capitals of the Gurjara-Prati 


3. EI, V, p. 213. 

4. Ibid., YII, p. 266, line 12. , 

5, IHQ, X, 1934, p. 338; JBBRAS, XXI, p. 413 ; IA, LVII, p. 
181; Munshi, GG, III, p. 2; Dr. Buhler's identification of Gurjaratrü 
with modern Gujarat is untenable. The term Gurjaratrē was not used 
for Gujerat in the period under consideration. It was only towards the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. that the Cālukya records begin to apcak 
of modern Gujarat as Gurjarabhūmi. 

*Ray, DHNI, Il, Map No, 6, p. 1053 (facing). 

6. EI, XVIII, p.95, v. 10 

T. Ibid. v. 12, 

8. Watters, II, p. 
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hara power in Gurjaratrā at different times. Tho account of the 
Jodhpur inscription of Bauka that Medāntaka was the permanent 
capital of Nāgabhata is not compatible with the account of Yuan 
Chwang. It cannot be hazarded that Nāgabhata severed his 
relation with tbe main stem of the family and set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom at Medüntaka, for the Jodhpur inscription issued 
by the last but one ruler of the family maintains the line of suc- 
cession in order. It is likely that when Yuan Chwang paid a 
visit to Bhillamāla it might have been treated as a second capital, 
as it is found in the case of Kalanjara and Khajuraho in the 
days of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti. 


THE EARLY RULERS 
Haricandra (c. 550 A.D.) and His Sons 


Haricandra was the progenitor of the Gurjara-Pratihüra 
family of Gurjaratrā. The Jodhpur and Ghatiyala inscriptions 
refer to a line of kings extending over twelve generations. Taking 
twenty-five years as an average for each generation, the total 
period of their rule would be about three hundred years, As 
these inscriptions bear the dates 894 (V.S.) and 918 (V.S.) res- 
pectively, the founder of the dynasty may be placed at about 
VS. 607—550 A.D. 

‘The inscriptions refer to Haricandra as an ‘illustrious Brih- 
mana well versed in tho meaning of the Vedas and Sastras and 
a preceptor like Prajàpati"? He was called Rohilladdhi. He 
first took the daughter of a Brahmana as his wife and, then, 
married a Kgatria lady named Bhadra who belonged to a noble 
family and was endowed with good qualities.” Bhadri gave 
birth to four sons, Bhogabhata, Kakha, Rajjila and Dadda, who 
wero ‘fit to hold the earth, They‘eaptured Mandaryapura and 
erected a high rampart ‘which was calculated to increase the 
fear of the enemies'3 The sons begotten on Bhadrā came to be 
known as Pratīhāras)* The inseriptions trace the descent of 


10. EI, XVIII, p. 93, v. 6 
M. Iide y. T. 
9 ; the Ghatiyals inscription refera to only one son of 
Nericandra, ciz- Rajjils, JRAS, 1893, p. 516, v. 3. 
13, El, XVIII, p. 95, v. 10, 
14, bit. Y. S. 
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the family from the epic hero Lakgmana, the brother of Rima, 
and, ns Lakgmana acted asa doorkeeper (Pratthüra) while 
rendering services to Rima in his state of éxile from Ayodhya, 
the family of Haricandra came to be known as the Pratībāras, 


Narabhata (c. 600 A.D.) and Nagabhata (c. 625 A.D.) 


From Rajjila was born the illustrious son Narabhata 
who on account of his prowess was called Pellāpelli!s His 
son and successor Nāgabhatu, known as Nühada in tho 
Ghatiyala inscription, made Medāntakapura his permanent 
capital. It was perhaps during his reign that the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang paid a visit to the Gurjara country. 
His accounts refer to the then ruler of Gurjaraba. Yuan Chwang 
says that the king, who was a Ksatriya by birth, was a 
young man celebrated for his wisdom and valour and he 
was & profound believer in Buddhism and a patron of excep- 
tional abilities? There is no reference in the Jodhpur or 
Ghatiyala inscription to the effect that any of the rulers of the 
family was 2 Buddhist. The Jodhpur inscription begins with a 
salutation to Vigņu (om namo Visnave), In the absence of any 
other positive evidence, it is difficult to give credence to tho 
account of Yuan Chwang with regard to the religious predilec- 
tion of the ruler of Gurjaratrā. It appears that as there was 


religious toleration, tho Chinese pilgrim mistook Buddhism for 
the personal religion of the ruler. 


Tata and Bhoja (c. 650 A.D.) 
From Nügabhata, ‘begotten on Jajjikādevī, were born tho 
two uterine accomplished sons named Tata and Bhoja, who 
were oppressors of enemies," Tata, who was of retiring dis- 
position and who realised that the world was evanescent, confer- 
red the administration of the kingdom on his younger brother 
Bhoja.? Tata ‘retired to the pious hermitage of Mandavya, 


. 3 ; JRAS, 1995, v 4, 
17, Watters, IT, p. 249. 

18. EI,XVIII,p. 95, v. 13. 

19. bid, v. M. 
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adorned with streams and rivers, and practised there tho rites 
of pure religion.’*° 


Yasovardhana (c. 675 A.D.) 


Tata’s son the illustrious Ya$ovardhana, who was known for 
his prowess, attained celebrity by his own arms. It was 
perhaps during his reign that Prthuvardhana of Sailvatūša*? 
attacked the Gurjara territories. The  Ragholi plates of 
Jayavardhana II stato that Prthuvardhana, formerly having 
drawn the sword with his own arm, at once overcame the 
Gurjara country by his various attacks. The success seems to 
have been short-lived. Yagovardhana is credited with having 
rooted out all enemies and passed on the reins of government 
to his son Canduka. 


Canduka (c. 700 A.D.) and Siluka (c. 725 A.D.) 


Canduka was known for his prowess and charitable 
üisposition.'S His son Šiluka (or Šilnka) fixed a perpetual 
boundary between the provinces of Stravani and Valln,** The 
latter may be identified with Vallumandala mentioned in the 
Jodhpur inscription?" and the former must have been bordering 
on Vallamandala. Siluka inflicted a defeat upon Dhattika 
Devorüja, who was perhaps a member of the Bhatti-clan, 
referred to in verse twenty sixth of the Jodhpur inscription, and 
obtained from him the umbrella?* of the state. He got a tank 
excavated anda temple of Siddhe$vara Mahadeva constructed 
At tho holy place called "Yretà. A city not named in the 
Jodhpur inscription owed its foundation to him.*? 


20. Ibid, p. 00, v. 15. 

91, Ibid. v.16. 

22, Ibid, IX, p.42. 

23. Ibid. p. 44. 

24, Ibid, XVIIL, p. 96, v. 16. 
25. Ibid, v. 17. 

96. Ibid., v. 18. 

Had, v. fs. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. v. 20. 


sgn 
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A] Bilādūri, while giving an account of Junaid's incursions, 
mentions among other things that Junaid sent his officers, in 
„addition to other places, to Marmad and Mandal and conguered 
Bailman and Jurz.? Theseo places may be identified in their 
order with Maru-mada, which also comprises Jaisalmer and a 
-part of the former State of Jodhpur, Mandor, Vallamandala and 
Gurjara. The whole of the Gurjara country was attacked 
by the Arabs whose expeditions enveloped the country in ruins. 
Junaid was the general of Khalif Hasham and, as the reign 
period of Hasham ranges from 724 A.D. to 743 A.D., it is 
reasonable to assume that the expeditions were launched some. 
time after 724 A.D. and prior to 743 A.D. Siluka seems to have 
restored peace and order after the Arab invasion, for the 
inscriptions refer to his son Jhota exercising authority over the 
Gurjara territory and Jhota conferred the administration on his 
ron Bhilladitya after some time. Had there been no peace and 
order, Jhota evidently would have not passed on the reins of 
nüministration to his young son. 


Jhota (c. 750 A.D.) and Bhitladitya (c. 775 A.D.) 


Jhota proceeded to Bhūgīrathī (Gangi) after enjoying the 
bliss of kingdom?! His «on Bhilladitya governed the kingdom, 
while young, and then bestowed it on his son Kakka, He 
proceeded to Gangādvūra and after staying for eiehteen years 
finally went to heaven by practising fast? 


Kakka (c. 800 A.D.) 


Kakka vasa man of learning His knowledge of. prosody, 
grammar, logic, astronomy, with attendant arts, and poctry in 
all languages was extraordinary. He fought with the Gaudas 
at Mudgagiri*# (Monghyr). It is unimaginable that he would 
have fought against the Gaudas at Mudgagiri on his own without 
being reststed on the way from Gurjaratrd to Mudgagiri by the 


3 Elliot, IH. T, p. 120 ; TVOC, Arian Bection, p. 221. 
S. EL XVI, p. 06,4 14 RAS, 1895, p. GIG, v. R 
$2, EL XVIII p 96, vv. 22-22. e 

RS. IKI, s|. 

at IM4, v, 24. 
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Gurjara-Pratihiras of Kānyakubja through whose territories he 
must have cut his way to Mudgagiri. It appears that he 
accompanied Nagabhata II of Künyakubja in his campaign 
against the king of Varga.? This assumption receives strength ^ 
from an account in the Daulatpur (Jodhpur) copperplate, 
dated V.S. 9002813 A.D., which says that Bhoju I of |, 
Kānyakubja revived a grant in tho province of Gurjaratrē which 
was originally mado by Vatsarñja and was subsequently 
sanctioned by Nāgabhața II. It may be inferred that the 
Gurjara-Pratiháras of Gurjaratrá had recognised the suzerainty 
of the Gurjara-Pratīhūras of Künyakubja and Kakka in the 
capacity of a feudatory of his suzerain power accompanied 
Nagabbata II in his campaign against the king of Ganda. 


Bauka (c. 825 A.D., known date V.S. 894 =837 A.D.) 


We do not know when Kakka ceased to rule. His son 
Bauka, begotten on the ‘pure, illustrious grent queen. Padminī 
of the Bhatti-clan,?" was in power in the year 891 V.S ==837 
AD. The Jodhpur inscription refers to the disorder which 
scems to have prevailed at the timo of his accession to the 
throne. The princes of his line had fallen out, his ministers 
deserted him, his army was seized with terror, his authority 
over other kings was undermined and he was loft alone to cope 
with tho situation. Bāuka first killed Mazūra, whose identity 
remains uncertain, and, then, his men.? The battle seems to 
have been fierce, for Büuka left the horseback and fought 
while standing on the ground and tho battlefield put, on the 
appearance of a ‘terrible burial pround.4? A mention of 
Maytīro in verse twenty-seven and again in verse twenty-nine 
in the Jodhpur inscription after an account of the forces 
arrayed against Biuka in verse twenty-eight, gives an ímpres- 
sion that Mayüra was the head ofa confederacy which was 


35. Ibid., p, 103, v. 10. 
36, Ibid, V, p. 208. 

37. Ibid, XVIII, p. 98, v. 26 
39. It. pp. 87-99. 

39. Ibid. vv. 27, 28 

40. Rid, vil. 
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formed against Banka, When Mayūra was put to sword, the 


confederacy dispersed. Bāuka's glory was manifest after thia 
Affray.tt 


Bāuka seems to have challenged the authority of the 
imperial Pratīhāras of Kānyakubja by asserting his indepen- 
dence. The Daulatpur plate, referred to elsewhere, gives an 
impression that Gurjaratrā held by Vatsarāja and hisson Nàga- 
bhata II of Kanyakubja slipped out of the hands of the Prati- 
hāras of Kānyakubja during the short reign of Rāmabhadra 
who preceded Bhoja I. Bāuka seems to have been deprived 
of his hard-won freedom by Bhoja I, who is credited with hav- 
ing restored the authority of his family over Gurjaratrā. 


Kakkuka (known date V.S. 918—861 A.D.) 


Bauka appears to have been succeeded by his step-brother 
Kakkuka, whose inscription, dated V.S. 918=861 A D., has been 
discovered at Ghatiyala. The inscription refers to bis personal 
attributes such as modesty, philanthropy and civility? In the 
year 918 (V.S.) he founded a market fit for the traders at a 
village called Rohimsahtpa. He erected two pillars like ‘heaps 


of his renown’ at Maddoara and Rohirsaküpa' and dedicated 
a temple to god-Jina.tt 


Status of the Rulers 


The rulers of the family did not assume pompous titles like 
paramabhatfaraka, mahārājādhicāja and paramegvara which 
wero indicative of paramount authority. Tho absence of the 
pompous titles cannot bo a determining factor with regard to the 
status of the rulers, for rulers like Harga of Kanauj and Pratt- 
hära Bhoja I did not assume such titles but doubtless they were 
sovereigns. Mathanadeva, on tho other band, was not a sovereign 
but ho nssumed such titles.55 It willnot be unreasonable to 


4l. Pb. v 27. 
4x Sq 1895. pp 516-17. 
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assume that such titles bad Little to do during this period to 
determine tho status of a ruler. "The early Gurjara-Pratīhāra 
rulers of Gurjaratrā were sovereigns but tho later ones seem to 
bo the féudatory of tho Gurjara-Pratīhāras of Kanyakubje. 


CHAPTER U . 
` 
`THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS IN BHRGUKACCHA 


The Gurjara-Pratihiiras appear to have occupied Bhrguka- 
ceha (Broach) under the command of Dadda I. With the 
single exception of the Nausari plate tho inscriptions or the 
Bhygukeccha family of the Gurjara-Pratihüras bear out that 
Dadda was the progenitor of this branch of the Gurjaras, "The 
Nausari plate traces their descent from Karņa.? Who this Karna 
was is shrouded in mystery. Whether ho was a real historical 
figure or the elder half-brother of the fivo Pándavas cannot be 
exactly determined with the scanty information at hand. The 
namo Šāntanu cited for the sake of comparison in line 15? of the 
plate may point out that both he and Karna were epio heroes. 
Indeed, the practice of tracing pedigree from some epic hero was 


very common in this period. But they were mostly concoctions 
of panegyrists. 


Dadda I (c. 580-605 A.D.) 


We cannot ascertain when Dadda I took up tlie reins of govern- 
ment. “The earliest date uvailable for the third chief of the dy- 
naaty is the year 380 (Kalacuri Era).? Allowing fifty years for the 
two generations that preceded him, it may be assumed that the 
line was founded in 330 (K.E.), A.D. 580. The Umeta,‘ Bagumra* 
and Ilao* grants, dated in Š.S. 400, 415 and 417 respectively, 
open the chapter of their history a century earlier, But their 
genuineness is doubtful. Their characters, wording of the formal 
parts and the method in which the dates are expressed entirely 
— 

1. IA, XII, p. 77. 
2. Ibi. p. 18. 
3. Scholars in general hold that the unspecified era in which the 


grants of the dynasty are dated should bo taken tobe tho Kalacuri Pra, 
Itid., pp. 75-78. 


4. Ibid., VII, pp. 61-66, 
5. Ibid. XVII, p. 183. 
8. Ibid., XIII, pp. 115-119 ; JBBRAS, X, p. 1%. 
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differ from the genuine grants of the dynasty. Over and above 
this, the Ilao grant seems to be written hy the samo Reva who 
wrote the two Kaira grants of 380 (K.E.), 620 A.D., and 385- 
(KLE ), 634 A.D.” These glaring discrepancics coupled with the 
fact that we hear of the Gurjaras for the first timo in the last 
decades of the sixth century A.D., when they are said to have 
been harassed by Prabhikaravardhana, lend weight to the con- 
tention that they are forgeries and it was only in tho last 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. that Bhrgukaceha came into 
their possession. 

Pt. Bhagwanlal Indraji, on the mete expression *Nündi- 
purītah” or from the city of Nāndīpurī in the Kaira grants, 
ayers that Nāndīpurī was their capital 8 But most of the vilagos 
referred to in their grants are in tho present Broach District. 
Thus, on the ground that the Kairs grants were issned from 
Nāndīpuri, we can hardly assume that it was their capital, 
Bhrgukaccha, since remoto times, has been an important place 
and it would perhaps be not wide of the mark if we take it as 
the seat of their power, 

Their domain with Bbrguhaccha as its nucleus included the 
whole of central Gujarat and the northern part of southern. 
Gujarat which may roughly comprise the present Broach 
district, the Talukas of Olpad, Chorasi and Bardoli of the Surat 
district, ns well as the adjoining parts of tho former Baroda 
State, of the Revakanth& and of Sachin. Tho river Mahr pro- 
bably formed its northern frontier and the river Ambika the 
southern one. Yuan Chwang’s account of Po-In-kie-ch’e-p’o 
that it was 2400-2500 li or about 400 miles in circuit seems to 
be very vague.1° x 

Tho Gurja1a-Pratīhāras of Bhrgukaccha were feudatorios. 
To whom they owed allegiance is not apparent. The date 
380 A.D. assigned to Dadda I so well corresponds with that of 
Dadda, the youngest son of Harienndra, the founder of the 


7. IA, XIII, p. 72 Eee, however, the opinion of Dr. Dubler, £4, 
XVII, pp. 186-92, 
8. Ibid, XII, p. 52. 
9. Ib&L, XVII, p. 193 ; BO, I, pt. IT, p. 215 ; did, pt. I, p. 15. 
Siyuki (Bealj. 1, p. 239. 
TA, NTI, pp. 81-87 š P6id., pp 83-91 ; Mid, p. 72. 
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Gurjara-Pratīhāra dynasty, that the two may be identified. The 
statement in the grants! that their forefather saw light in the 
lineage of the Gurjara kings— ‘Gurjaranrpativarhga’ lends further 
weight to the proposed identification, for we know of no other 
Gurjara kings in this period except those of Mandavyapura. 
Probably Rajjila*® created a feudatory principality in the south 
under his younger brother Dadda, evidently as a bulwark 
against the waxing strength of the Valabhis and the Calukyas. 
It is just possible that after being subdued by the prowess of 
Calukys Pulakeši!t II they acknowledged his suzerainty. It 
cannot, however, be asserted definitely, for in ancient India the 
vanquished were sometimes allowed to govern their territories 
„after defraying the war indemnity. 
These feudatories appear to have played a unique role in the 
history of Bhrgukaccha. Dadda I uprooted tho hostile family 
of the Nagas who were probably the members of the jungle tri- 
bes ruled by Nirihullaka,!5 and nipped in the bud some of the 
family jealousies and quarrels which were gaining ground during 
his regime. The lands lying around the Vindhyas are repre- 
sented as his pleasure resorts. The later inscriptions of his 
family describe him as a sāmanta!? (feudatory) He was a 
devout worshipper of the sun? Tho fragmentary grant of the 
year 346 (K.E.)=595-96 A.D., may be ascribed to him.2? 


Jayabhata I alias Srivitaraga (c. 605-629 A.D.) 


Dadda was succeeded by his son Jayabhata I, The Kaira 
grants?! attribute to Jayabhata a sweeping victory over 
his enemies. The latter are not specifically mentioned. The 


12. Ibid., pp. 82, 8, 
13. See ante, p. 3. 
M. 14, VIII, p. 242. 
15. BG, +p. 115 ; LA, XVII, p. 195. 
III, pp. 83, 89. 
r. Buhler opines that as the Vindbya hills end in tha 
lava, Dadda probably added a pieco of this country for 
„N time to the dominions of the Gurjaras, Ibid., XVII, p. 195. 
18. Ibid., XIII, pp. 82, 88. 
19. Jbid. 
20. EI, I1, p. 19- 
MM. 7A, XUI, pp. 83,89 
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spurious inscriptions, Umeta, Bagumra and Yao, however, give 
us a clue. They tell us that Jayabhata ‘made expeditione 
in the jungles on both the shores (of the gulf of Kambay), just 
as the elephants roam in the forests growing both on the shores 
of the western and eastern oceans.'*? It alludes in all probability 
to wars in Gujarat and Kathiawad waged against the 
Valabhīs who may have been the enemies put to rout by the 
superior forces of Jayabhata?? T. He was instrumental in 
ostending his kingdom. He fought with the Kataccuris 
(Kalacuris), The war appears to have resulted in the overthrow 
of the Kataccuris and the extension of the Gujarat principality 
south of the Mahī. 


Dadda H alias Prasantaraga 
(e, 629-54 A.D.) 


Jayabhata was succeeded by his son, Dadda IJ, whose first 
known date is 380% (K.E.j= 629 A.D. These were the palmy 
days of the Calukyas, whose king, Pulakesi IT, had struck 
terror far and wide by the force of his arm. The Gurjaras suc- 
cumbed to the prowess of Pulakeéi*5 Perhaps it was the 
first setback for Dadda II in the very beginning of hi 
reign. His subsequent relations with Pulakeģi cannot be 
ascertained with the data at hand. 

The Nausari copperplate informs us that Dadda (II) gave 
protection to the lord of Valabhi;* Dhruvasena II or Dharāsenu 


—s— ° OO  —. 


$2. lbid, VII p. 65; Ibid, XVII, pp.109-200; Ibid. NI, pp 
135-17, See also the different readings and translations of tho lines 
JBDRAS, X, p. 25. * 

23. IA, XVII, p. I94. 

24. Ibid, III, pp. 81-87. 

25. Ib, VI, p. 242. Dr. Majumdar identifies the Gurjsras 
with those of Bhiltamāla (EZ, XVII, p.92). We have nothing positiv: 
to show ibat Pulnkoši Jed expeditions in northern India as far at 
Gurjoratra, "Tho word stands for the Gurjaras of Dhrgukaccha, 

Dr. Smith's suggestion (7/48, 1007, p. 926) that «Brahmagupta 
patron, Vzēghrumukha, apparently must be identical with the unnamed 
Gurjwa King, who wns defeated by the Célukya monarch Pulakeši IT, 
fa also untenable, 

° 1A, XIII. p 77. 
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IV, who was defeated by tho great lord, tho illustrious Harga” 
of Kānyakubja. As this event is not recorded in the 
Kaira grant of the year 385 (K.E.)=634 A.D., it must 
have taken place sometime after 634-36 A.D. Wo do not know 
how long euch friendly relations with Valabht lasted. Dharüsens 
IV is represented issuing grants in 648 A.D. from tho victorious 
carp situated at Bhrgukaccha. It may indicato n war between 
the Gurjars king and Pharūsena IV and the soveranco of 
cordial relations.$ It may also mean, as suggested by 
Dr. Fleot,*? that the grants were issued while Dharásena IV was 
residing at Bbrgukaecho, enjoying tho hospitality of the 
Gurjara king, for the villages that were granted lay not in the 
Gurjara country but in the Khetakahāra-visaya, 
Dadda YI obtained the five great titles (Paficamabadabda) 2? 
Ho was a worshipper of the sun, for both he and his brother, 
Ranagraha, sign their grants aa devout worshippers of 
the sunt 


Jayabhata IE (c. 654-79 A.D.) 


We do not get much information regarding Dadda's son 
Jayabhata II who is described as a war-like prince in the 
Nausari cooperplate.? Probably it was during his reign 
that the Cálukya Jayasimhavarman took south Gujarat and 
drove away the Gurjaras north of the Tapti. 


Dadda III alias Bahusahaya 
(c. 679-704 A.D.) 


Jayabhata II was succeeded by his son Dadda III, He 
obtained the five great titles.” He worshipped Šiva. "The 
society waa properly regulated according to varnāšrama-dbarms 
during his regime,?1 

EC 
27. Ibis., XVII, p. 196 ; Ibid., NILE, p- 74 
28. l1bid., XVII, p. 196, 
29. Fleet, DRD, p. 316. 
30. IA, XIII, pp. 83, 89 90 ; EJ, V, p. 39 
gr Ibid. ll, pp. 20-21, 
39. 14, XID, p. 77. 
33. bil. P- 7B. 
s. id. 
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He popularised his name Bāhusahāya by displaying 
his strength in the wars waged against tho kings of the east and 
the west,5 who were the Cālukya sovereign of Bādāmi or some 
ruler of Mālavs and the lord of Valabhi respectively. 


Jayabhata III 
(c. 705.06 A.D., 735-36 A.D.) 


Dadda’s son, Jayabhata III, ‘quieted in battle the impe. 
tuosity of the Lord of Valabhī,7 who was either Siladitya V 
or Šilāditya VI. Presumably he allied himself with tho 
Gujarat Calukya Maigalaras to seize the continental districts 
from the Valabhī king.$ 

He obtained the fivo great titles? and assumed the title of 
S&mantadhipatit? (lord of barons). He was a devotee of Siva. 
His love of art and patronage to Paņdita shed lustre on 
his court. 

In hia reign occurred the great invasion of the Arabs. 
Junaid, the general of Khalif Hasham, sent his officera to Barus 
{Broach}, Junsid seems to have led the expedition sometime 
after 724 A.D, and prior to 743 A.D.55 The invasion proved 


disastrous to the Gurjaras of Bhrgukaccha and probably 
accelerated their downfall. 


——— 
35. I54l, pp. 37-78. 
36. BG,1, pt. I, p. 316 ; I4, XVII, p. 195. 
37. Ibid. V, p.113. 
33. Altekar, RTT, p. 32. 
39. 1A, Y, p. 114 ;Ibid., XIII, p 75 
40. Itid., V, p. 114. 
41. Idid., XIII, p. 78, 
42 Ibid, V, pp. 113-14 
43. Fee ende, p. & 


CHAPTER III 
THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS IN MALAVA 


A branch of the Gurjara-Partthüras seems to have occupied 
Mālova. Avanti, the cockpit of the time, becamo their seat of 
power. A passage! in the colophon to the Jain Harivamša 
refers to n Vatearaja as the ruler of Avanti in ŠS. 705 (expired) 
=A.D. 783.842 In the pedigree presented in the Gwalior? 
(Sāgar-tal) inscription of Gurjara-Paitihüra Bhoja I of Kānya- 
kubja one Vatsarāja his been referred to as an ancestor of Bhoja 
T. The two Vatsar&jas seem to be identical, for no other 
Vatsarūja has been mentioned in any of the dynastic records 
of the eighth century A.D, The lineage of Vatsarüja's family 
can be traced with the help ofthe Gwalior inscription. The 
inscription begins with Lakemana as the progenitor of the family. 
Lakgmana has been described as the younger brother of Rama 
who killed Rāvaņa. Laksmana without doubt is a legendary 
figure whose relation with the first historical figure of Vatsarája's 
family cannot be determined with precision. The inscription 
refers to Devarāja or Devagakti as the father of Vatsarāja. 
Devarāja was one ofthe two sons ofan unnamed brother of 
Nāgabhato. Beyond Nāgabhata there is no reference except to 
that of Lakgmana. For Nagabhata the inscription says, “In 
that family, which extended shelter to the triple world and bore 
the emblem of Partihara, the king Nagabhata appeared ns in- 


1 wricrenpmp up fg waaay i 
qrdvzrgaenfer zaras shaa uferami n 
gat tag wafsnprfa qu amatā q<r r 


Wir somos sugā d t gužssfī (Stanza 51) 
BG, 1896, I, pt. II, p. 197, fn. 2; LA, XV, pp. 141-42, 
2. EI,VI, pp. 193-96; RAS, 1904, p. 644 ; JDL, X, pp. 23-23; 
JBBRAS, XXI, p. 421, fn. 4; EZ, XVIII, p. 239; JRA8. 1900, p. 235; 
EI,XII, p.200; MASB, V, pt. HI, p. 50; ABORI, XVIII, 1037, pp- 
300-98 ; HO, VIL, 1931, pp. 733-56. 
3. LI, XVIII, pp. 99-114. 
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carnation of tho old sage in a strange way” Nagabhata 
appears to be the first historical king of Vatsarāja”s family which 
ruled at, Mālava. 


Nagabhata X (c. 733.56 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja’s family began well under Nāgabhata. We do not 
know his exact date of accession. A conjecture may, however, 
be hazarded. The first known date of Vatsarüja is 783-84 A.D. 
Ho was preceded by two generations. Assuming twenty-five 
years as an average for each gencration that preceded him, we 
arrive at 733 A.D., which may be assigned to Nagabhata. 

We are told in the Gwalior inscription ‘that Nàgabhata crush- 

ed the large armies of the powerful Mleccha — King.5 These 
hosts in all probability were the Arab forces that were then 
sweeping down the western borders of Indie. Al Bilādūri? ob- 
serves that whereas other places were conquered by the officers 
of Junaid, the general of Khalif Hnsham, they simply made 
incursions against Uzain. Uzain is no doubt tho same as Ujjain. 
Evidently it isa tacit admission of their failure against the 
king of Ujjain, a reminiscence ef whose victory is preserved 
in the Gwalior inscription. It may further be pointed out that 
the Nausari plates? of Avanijanaéraya Pulake£iraja, dated 738.9 
A.D., do not refer to the king of Avanti among those who were 
defeated by the Arabs. With this preliminary success against 
tho Arabs, we presume that Nūgabhata must have striven with 
all his might to drive them away from the Indian borders. 
Perhaps it was because of such vigorous drive of the Indian 
rulers that the Arabs during the time of Junaid’s successor 
Tamim ‘retired from several parts of Indis and lef same other 
positions'.* 

Almost at the same time when Nagabbata was Jaying tho 
foundations of the future greatness of his family,tho Rüstrakütas 
came into prominence in the South. A conflict between tho 


4, IL p. 107. 

8. gu, 

6. Elliot, HI, I, p. 126. 

7. TYOC, Arian Section, p 231. 
8. Eton HI, T, p. 126. 
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two rising powers seems to have become inevitable, We 
learn from the Rastraktita records? that the Rüstrakuta Danti- 
durga subjugated tho rulers of Kañer, Kaliriga, Srigaila, Kogala, 
Mālava, Lata, Tanka and Sindh. The Sanjan eopperplates!? refer 
to a Gurjara lord (Gurjareša) who acted as a door-kceper at the 
Hiranyagarbha ceremony performed by Dantidurga at Ujjain. 
Tho ruler of Málava and the Gurjara lord of the Sanjan copper- 
plates seem to be one and the same person. Nagabhata ap- 
pears to have sustained defeat at tho hands of Dantidurga. 
How long this state of dependence and humiliation continued 
is not known even from the Rāstrakūta records. Nūgabhata 
appears to have tried to retrievo the fortunes of his family. 
‘The Hansot plates", dated V.S. 813=756 A.D., inform us that 
the Cāhamāna feudatory Bhartrvaddha II made a grant of the 
village Arjunadevigrima situate in the Akruregvara-visaya 
{Ariklegvara Taluka) to the Brahmana Bhattabhüta ‘in the reign 
of increasing victory of the glorious Nāgāvaloka”, who has been 
rightly identified with Nagabhata under reference by Dr. D.R. 
Bhandarkar,!* It is not unreasonable to assume that after tho 
Ragtrakiita menace was over, Nāgabhata started on a career of 


conquest and caried his arms as far as the region of 
Bhrgukaccha, 


Kakustha 


Nagabhata appears to have been succeeded by Kakustha, 
oue of the two sons of his unnamed brother. The Gwalior in- 
scription yields the information that Kakustha ‘added to the 
renown of the family’3 He was also known as Kakkuka (i.e., 


one who always laughs) ‘on account of his habit of saying wel- 
come things in an inverted manner’2# 


— 


9. ASI, WO, V, p.88, v.23 ; ZA, XI, pp. 111 ff, lines 21-22 ; EI, 
IX, pp. 24 ff. 


10. EI, XVIH, p.213. 

11. hid., XII, pp. 203.01. 

12 14,1911, p. 230 ; E7, XII, p. 200. 
13. Ibid., XVIII, p. 107. 

14. Iu. 
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Devaraja or Devasakti 


Kakustha was succeeded by his younger brother Devarāja or 
Devašakti. Devarāja seems to have maintained the boundaries 
ofhis dominions intact, for the Gwalior inseription says that 
Devarāja ‘curbed a multitude of kings (bhübhrt) by having des- 
troyed their powerful allies (paksah) and caused them to cast 
Off their (free) movements (gati. As regards the religious 
inclinations of Devarāja, we learn from records!* that he was a 
devout worshipper of Visnu (paramavaisņava). 


Vatsarājā (c. 783-84—795 A.D.) 


Devarüja's som and successor Vatsarāja, begotten on 
Bhūyikādevī, was ruling in the year 783-84 A.D. The Gwalior 
inscription informs us that Vatsarāja forcibly wrested the empire 
in battle from the famous Bhandi clan, *hard to be overcome 
by reason of the rampart made by infuriated elephants"? The 
identification of this clan is a source of controversy. We know 
of no other Bhandi except one who is referred to in the Harga- 
earita. But we do not know what happened to him and where 
he established his authority. Probably the Bhandi clan stands 
for the Bhatticlan!*, referred to in the Jodhpur inseription of 
Bauka. Vatsarāja seems to have attained supreme status in 
Gurjaratrd or Central Rajputana, for an inscription found at 
Osia!? says that it was engraved during tho reign of Vatsarāja, 
"This is further supported by the Daulatpur inscription wherein 
we aro told that Vatsatāja granted a village in the Denga» 
vünaka-visaya of the Gurjaratrābhūmi.*9 

Having successfully wielded a position weighty with renown, 
Vatsarājs appears to have tried conclusions with the king of 
Gauda. The Wani-Dindori™ and the Radhanpur! grants of 
gm as 
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the Rüstrakütas tell us that Vatsarāja had become ‘intoxicated 
with the goddess of the sovereignty (of tho country of) Gauda 
that he had acquired with casc’, and that his fame had ‘reached 
the confines of tho regions’. It cannot, however, bo pointed 
out definitely as to where the two armics camo in clash. Tho 
Prthviraja-vijaya may give us some information. Tho Prihviraja- 
vijaya yields the information that Durlabharāja Cihamina of 
Sakambhari enjoyed the Gnuda land*?, Durlabharāja's son 
Guvaka was honoured in the court of Nāgūvalokas), tho son and 
successor of Vatsarāja, It is not unreasonable to assume that 
Durlabharāja accompanied Vatsarāja in his campaign against 
the king of Gauda. It may, thus, be inferred that the king of 


. Gauda was defeated somewhere in his own land and tho 


* Prthviriija-vijaya ascribes the glory of enjoying the Gauda land 

to Durlabharāja Cāhamāna. 

A controversy centres round the identification of Gauda.'* 
It appears that there wero more than one Gauda. But the point 
at issue is, which is that famous "kingdom of Gauda that has 
been referred to in the records of the eighth century A. D. With 
the data at hand it can safely bo assumed that Gauda stands 
for Bengal The Pala kings of Bengal are called Gaudešvara 
(Lord of Gauda) in their records, whereas the rulers of no other 
province are as yet known to have assumed this title, In addi- 
tion, the Haraha inscription bears out that Bengal was referred 
to in the inscriptions as Gauda as early, at least, as the 
middle of the sixth century A. D., for we have a verse in the 
Haraha inscription with reference to Ī$ānavarman which runs 
as follows: gen mifarifacqeqewát sterq qamara ° 
As the Gaudas are said to have taken the shelter of the sea, Gauda 
here can only refer to Bengal which has a sea-coast. The Pālas 
of Bengal had established a strong monarchy in the cast. The 
rising ambitions of the two appear to have contributed to their 
conflict. 

The relations of the Palas and the ruler of Avanti seem to 
have become cordial after the trial of strength. The Khalimpur 
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copperplate says that the king of Avanti approved of tho instal- 
Jation of Cakrāyudha on the throne of Kanauj as a nominee of 
Dharmapāla?7. Perhaps Vatsarāja made this diplomatic alliance 
+o ward off the Rastrakuta menace, But he does not seem to 
have effectively resisted the Rēstrakūta invasion. We learn 
from the Wani-Dindori and the Radhanpur grants of the 
Rastrakutas that Dhruva Dhardvarsa ‘by his matchless armies 
having quickly driven into the trackless desert Vatsaraja, who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of the 
royalty of Gauda, in a moment took away from him, not 
merely the Gaudas two umbrellas of state, white like the rays 
of the autumn moon, but his own fame that had spread to 
tho confines of the regions’ 2% > 
Vatsarāja appears to have taken refuge in the inhospitable | 
tracts of Rajputana, where, as referred to elsewhere, he had 
already established his supremacy. We learn from the 
Kuvalayamala® that Vatsaraja was ruling at Jāvālipura 
(Jhalor) It is not unreasonable to assume that after the nor- 
thern expedition of the Rāstrakūta king Dhruva Dhārāvargo, 
Vatsaraja made Jāvālipura his capital and organised raids to 
recover his lost territories, 
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Š CHAPTER IV 
THE' DOMAIN OF THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS 
` 


Nagabhata II ( c. 795-833 A.D. ) 


Vatsarāja”s career after his rout in tho battle against the 
Rāstrakūta king Dhruva Dhàrávarga is shrouded in mystery. 
He was succeeded by his son Nagabhata II. Nāgabhata's date 
of accession is n matter.of conjecture. Tho Manne.plates (S. S. 
724—802 A. D.) allude to his struggle with the Rāstrakūtas, 
Tho Manne plates were formerly regarded as spurious 1, but the 
newly discovered Sisvai grant makes it probable that they are 
genuine. Prof. Mirashi, who questioned the genuineness of the 
Manne plates, admits that thero are no insuperable difficulties 
in admitting the Manne plates to be genuines Tho genuineness 
of the plates is further supported by the fact that the alphabet 
of the insctiption is fully in keeping with its date. The war as 
teferred to in the plates must have been fought earlier than the 
date of the plates. The accession of Niigabhata H to the throne: 
may be placed about 795 A.D. 


# 


Struggle with Govinda III i n 


The Sanjan copperplates of Amoghavarga I, dated & s. 
703—871 A.D., tell us that the Rāstrakūta king Govinda III 
“carried away in battles the fair and unshakable fame of 
Nāgabhata”.5 Bāhukadbavala, who was perhaps a feudatory of 
Nügabhata, is credited with having defeated one of the sections 
of the Rāstrakūta army?, This victory may have been a local 
success against the army of Indra, the Gujarat viceroy, for wc 
are told in the Pathari pillar inscription of Parabala that Govinda 
III was victorious.‘ It further yields tho information that Karka- 
— O -@o scÜ ç -s=<u+x=xÜx=Ə2I 
+ EI, XXIII, p. 215 f. 
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rāja, possibly a feudatory of Govinda II, ‘caused Nāgāvaloka 
quickly to turn back” and the latter has been rigbtly identified 
with Nāgabhata Ti, The Manne plates’, Nausari plates’, dated 
Ś. S. 127—805 A.D., Sisvai grant®, dated Š. S. 729—807 A.D., 
Radhanpur platesi?, dated 27th July, 808 A.D. (according to 
Kielhorn,™ but August 809 A.D. agcording to Altekar!f) and 
Nilgund inscription, dated Š. S. 788—866 A. D., refer to 
Govinda's struggle against Nagabhata II. As the Manne 
plates were issued in 802 A.D., it may be concluded that the 
war under review was fought before the date of the plates. It 
js difficult to fix up the exact date of the war with the datn at 
hand. 


Campaign against Kanyakubja 


It is reasonable to assume that after his defeat at the hands 
of Govinda HI, Nakabhata II must have taken some time to 
recover his strength» His campaign against the king of Kanavj 
is definitely a later event. The Sanjan copper-plates say that 
Dharma and Cakrüyudha had submitted to Govinda. Dharma 
and Cakrāyudha in this passage doubtless refer to Dharmapāln 
of Ganda and his protege Cakráyudha who was ruling at Kannuj 
as a nomince of Dharmapala. If Cakrayudha was not ruling at 
Kanauj at,the time of the northern campaign of Govinda IH, 
what was tho sense in referring to a weak ruler like Cakriyudha 
imtho Sanjan plates ? Ë 

A reminiscence of Nagabhafa’s campaizn against the king 
of Kanauj is preserved in the Gwalior (Sagar-tal) inscription of 
Bhoja I Nagabhata defeated Cakrayudha, ‘whose lowly 
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demeanour waa manifest from his dependence on others’.# 
Fight with the Palas 


The defeat of Cakrayudha must have been a challenge to 
the king of Vañga whose vassal he was. The king of Vaiga 
took the field against Nagabhata II. The Gwalior inscription 
says that ‘having vanquished his enemy, tho lord of Vañga, who 
appeared like a mass of dark, dense cloud in consequence of the 
crowd of mighty elephants, horses and chariots, Nagabhata, who 
alone gladdens (the heart of) the three worlds, revealed himself, 
even as the rising sun, the sole source of manifestation of the 
three worlds, reveals himself by vanquishing dense and terrible 

^ darkness'15 


oe Where qas the Battle Fought ? 


The battle probably took place at Mudgagiri (Monghyr). 
The Jodhpur inseription of Bāuka tells us that Kakka fought 
with the Gaudas at Mudgagiri!. Kakka was a feudatory of 
Nāgabhata: It. Tt is unimaginable that Kakka could fight the 
Gaudas single-handed. It may reasonably be concluded that 
Kakka accompanied his suzerain in his campaign against the 
kingofGauda. — - 


Extent of Nagabhata's Empire ` 


Thus, having subdued one of his powerful enemies, 
Nāgabhata was able to extend tho boundaries of his dominions. 
The kings of Āndhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalinga ‘suc- 
cumbed to his youthful energy as moths do unto fire*,!? This 
simile of the Gwalior inscription may show that Nagabhata 
did not fight with them but being impressed by his majesty 
and power they of their own accord joined him, though ultimate- 
ly they lost their freedom, The Andhra country extended bet- 
ween the rivers Godāvarī and Krsna, whereas Sindhu stands 
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for the lower course of the Indus. Vidarbha and Kalinga were 
modern Berar and Orissa respectively. 


Nügabhata forcibly seized the hill-forts of the kings of 
Anarta, Malava, Kirata, Taruska, Vatsa and Matsya.' These 
places and people may be identified with Northern Katbiawad, 
Central Indīn, the wild tribes either of tho Himalayan or other 
ranges, the Arab sottlements in Western India, the torritory 
of Kaugambi and Eastern Rajputona respectively. ‘Thus, his 
suzerainty was established over all the regions from the east 
to tho west and from tho Himalayas to the Narmada, excluding, 
of course, the north-western parts and the Pala dominions. 
The Cáhamanas of Sikambhari also acknowledged his suzer- 
ainty. The Harga stone inscription of Vigrabarija informs us 
that the Cāhamāna Guvaka I was honoured in the court of 
Nāgāvaloka,!? This seems to be a polite ayay of expressing a 

, feudatory rank. ta r 


The Last date of Nagabhata's Reign `+ 
Nagabhaty appears to have reigned till V.S. 800 (833 A.D.). 
Tho Prabhavaka-carita®® says that in the month of phadrapada 
in the year 890 (V.S.) Nagabhata immersed in tho holy wators 
of the Ganigi and died. x 


S 


Ramabhadra (c. 833-36 A.D.) 


Nàgabhata was suceecded by his son Rīmabladra, also 
called Rāmadeva or Rama, Rāmabhadra ruled for about threo 
years, Gurjaratra and Kalañjara-mandala seem to have slipped 
out of the hands of the Pratībāras during his short reign. Tho 
Daulatpur copperplate” says that a grant which was originally 
mado by Vatsarija and subsequently sanctioned by Nigabhata 
II in the province of Gurjaratrá was revived by Bboja I. It 
may be inferred from the account of tho Daulatpur plate that 
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the grant was ineffective during the reign of Ramabhadra- 
The Gurjara-Pratīhāras of Gurjaratrà seem to have asserted 
their independence during Rāmabhadra's rule but Bhoja I 
retrieved the fortunes of his family and ro-asserted his 
supremacy over Gurjaratra. In Kalafijara-mandala a grant 
which was made by Nügabhata IT fell in abeyance during 
Rūmabhadra's administration. The credit of renewing the 
grant goes to Bhoja I.?: 

Another event of Rümabhsdra's reign was perhaps his 
struggle with the Palas of Bengal. The Badal pillar inscription 
breaks tho information that ‘the lord of Gauda (Devapala) 
scattered the conceit of the Gurjara lord’? This does not 
appear to have been a decisive battle. Tho Gwalior inscription 
siys'that Ramabhadra with the help of his subordinate kings, 
«who had the best cavalry under their charge’, ‘forcibly bound 
down the haughty. and cruel commanders of armies. 
Rāmabhadra seems to have been defeated by the Palas in the 
first instance but later on ho invoked the good offices of his 
feudatory chiefs and inflicted a defeat upon the Palas. It may 
be added that as his hands were full with the war ‘against the 
Palas, he could not strive to recover his lost territories in 
Gurjaratrā and Kalañjara-mandala, 


The Prabhavaka-carita represents him as x dissolute man 
living openly with a woman named Kaņtikā. Ho spent his 
time with his mistress and neglected the affairs of tho state. 
His son Mihira Bhojs, supported by the ministers, killed him 
and ascended the throne*s, It is difficult to lend countenance 
to the story, for Bhoja I is nowhere represented ns n pitricide. 


Bhoja I (c. 836—889 A.D.) 


Bhoja’s accession to the throno marked an important era itt 
the history of the Pratihdras. He addressed himself to the 
problems which were thrown at bis door by tho previous 
administration. The Pratihira authority had becomo ineffective 
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in Gurjaratrā and the Kélafijara-mandala. Bhoja restored 
the suzerainty of his house over these two regions. In the 
Külañjara-mandala even the Candellas after coming to power 
continued to acknowledge, though formally, the suzerainty of 
the imperial Pratīhāras of Kanyakubja till 951 A.D., for 
Vināyakapāla, a Pratihára ruler, has been referred to as a 
suzerain in tho Khajurako inscription of Candella Dhariga.*$ In 
tho north his sway extended up to the foot of the Himalayas. 
The Catsu inscription of Baladitya informs us that the Guhila 
prince Harsaraja conquered the kings in the north and 
presented horses to Bhoja*?, who has been identified with the 
illustrious Bhoja of Kānyakubja by Dr. Bhandarkar.** 
Harsaraja seems to have fought these wars on behalf of his 
suzerain Bhoja T. The Kahla plate of Sodhadeva further beara 
out that Bhoja’s suzerainty was acknowledged up to the foot of 
the Himalayas, The plate tells us that, Gunambodhideva of 
the Kalacuri dynasty of Gorakhpur received some land from 
Bhojadeva??, who has been identified with the Pratihara king 
Bhoja I by Dr. Kielhorn?. That Gunümbodhideva was a 
contemporafy of Bhoja I is further borne out by the fact that 
the inscription of the ninth suocessor of Guņāmbodhideva is 
dated in V.S. 1134—1077 A.D. Allowing twenty-five years 
for each reign that preceded the ninth successor of 
Gunümbodhideva, we arrive at the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. which may be assigned to Gunāmbothideva, when 
Künyakubja was governed by Bhoja I. 


Bhoja’s Fight with the Palas 


The Kahla plate further yields the information that 
Guņāmbodhidevs shad taken away the fortune of the mighty 
Gauda’.* Guņāmbodhideva seems to have assisted Bhoja I in 
his campaign against the Pila raler Devapala. The Gwalior 
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inscription? commemorates the event in the graphic words 
that the goddess of fortune forsook Devapāla and chose Bhoja 
as her overlord. It is difficult to ascertain as to how far Bhoja 
succeeded in occupying the territories of the Palas, for his 


inscriptions are not found boyond the eastern limits of Uttara, 
Pradeša. 


Bhoja moves towards the South-west 


1t is reasonable to assume that after having subdued one of 
his powerful enemies Bhoja directed his attention towards other 
directions. The Partabgarh inscription deposes that ‘a 
Cahamana family of kings was a source of great pleasure to 
Bhojadevs”.3 This may allude to his expeditions in the south- 
western regions. Bhoja seems to have overrun southern Raj- 
putana and the area around Avanti up to the Narmada with the 
help of the Cāhamāūnas These Cāhamānas may be identified 
with the Cāhamānas of Šākambharī who were the feudatories of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kānyakubja from the days of Nāga- 
bhata II. The account of tho Partabgarh inscription that ‘a 
Cāhamāno family of kings was a source of great pleasure to 
Bhojadeva’ may be explained with the help of the references 
in the Prthvirdja-vijaya, We are told in the Prikvērāja-vijaya?s 
that Cāhamāna Guvaka’s sister, Kalāvatī, cbose for her hus- 
band the lord of Kanauj in preference to other suitors. Tho lord 
of Kanauj is identical with Bhoja I, for Kalāvatī's grandfather 
Guvaka I was a contemporary of Bhoja's grandfather Naga- 


bhata IT. This matrimony accounts for a Cihamana family 
being a source of pleasure to Bhojadeva. 


The Account of the Fastrāpatha Mahatmya 


We are told in the Vastrapatha Mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana that a Vanapāla (warden of the forests) came to Bhoja 
and informed him of a woman with the face of a doe roaming 
in the forests of Girnar with a herd of deer. Bhoja after 
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listening to tho account of the Vanapala, collected his forces 
and marched towards Raivataka. The place was surrounded and 
the doe-maiden was captured and brought to Kānyakubja. 
"This shows that Bhoja carried his arms to Saurāstra. Anarta 
(Northern Kathiawad) was seized by Nàgabhata II and Bhoja 
extended the sway of his family by subduing Saurüstra. That 
Saurāstra was conquered by Bhoja is further attested to by the 
Una inscriptions” of Balavarman and Avanivarman wherein his 
son Mahendrapila has been referred to 2s a suzerain and there 
is nothing to show that Saurāgtra was conquered by Mahendra- 
pala. 


Fight with the Rastrakutas 


His exploits in the south-west brought him nearer to the 
territories of the Rāstrakūtas who were the traditional enemies 
of the Pratihüras. Bhoja measured swords with the Rüstra- 
kutas but in the beginning the stars were as unfavourable to 
him as to his predecessors. "The Bagumra copperplato tells us 
that Dhruva of the Gujarat branch of the Rāstrakūtas “easily 
put to flight the very strong army of the Gurjaras that was 
eager (for the fray) and reinforced by his kinsmen.” Dr. 
Buhler and Hultzsch identify the Gurjaras with the Caudas or 
Cāūpotakas. Their identification is untenable, for the 
Bagumra copperplate in a subsequent passage reveals as to who 
these Gurjaras were. Verse 41 of the plate says that though 
Mihira was united to fortune and surrounded by crowds of 
noble kinsmen, though owing to his courage he conquered all 
tho regions of tho world, he nevertheless disappeared, his face 
being covered by the darkness of defeat, after he had looked 
upon the eminence of Dhārāvarga that was greater than his 
own." Mihira is doubtless Bhoja I, for according to the 
Gwalior (Ságar-tal) inscription that was his personal name, and 
the Gurjaras are identical with the Gurjara-Pratihiras of 
Kanyakubja. This defeat was inflicted upon Bhoja not much 
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earlier than 867 A.D., when the Bagumra plete was issued, for 
it is not referred to in any of tho earlier Rāstrakūta grants and 
even tho Nilgund grant of Amoghavarsa I, dated Š.S. 188—806 
A.D.’ does not throw light on the event. 


This defeat rankled in Bhoja's mind. He seems to have 
avenged his defeat towards tho end of his reign. Bhoja 
compelled Kygņarāja, who may be identified with the Rāstra- 
kūta king Kr$ne IL, to retreat hastily to his own country. 
But the Rāstrakūta records give quite a different account, The 
Bagumra plates, dated S.S. 810—888 AD, of Krsna of 
the Gujarat branch of the Rūstrakūtas inform us as to how 
the grantor feudatory defeated the enemy at Ujjayinī, while 
king Vallabba (Krsna H) was watching the army movements. 
Further, we learn from the Bagumra plates of Indra III that 
old men vividly remembered in 914 A.D., when the plates were 
issued, the brave feats of the late Rāstrakūta emperor (Krsna 
II) in the sanguinary wars with the Gurjaras.i With these 
conflicting accounts it is difficult to arrive at a positive con- 
clusion. The Pratīhāras were maintaining a strong force in the 
south to keep the Rāstrakūtas in check.‘ Frontier clashes 
were inevitable between the two traditional enemies and the 


vietory swung sometime on this side and sometime on the 
other. 


Bhoja's Expedition to the North-west 


In his expedition towards the north.west, Bhoja seems to 
havo annexed some territories on the eastern side of the river 
Satlej to his empire. The Prthudaka (Pehoa in the Karnal 
district of the Punjab) stone inscription, dated H.E. 276—852 
A.D., refers to the transaction of business at tho local horse-fair 
by certain horse-dealers ‘in the auspicious and victorious reign 
of Bhojadeva’* In addition, a close study of tho verso 1514 of 
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the Rüjotarangin: may bear out that Bhoja seized some of the 
territories of tho Thakkiyakas, who may have been in the 
rastern part of the undivided Panjab. 


Sulaiman's Account 


Bhoja's empire was rich in resources and well-ndministered. 
‘The Arab traveller Sulaimüní$ (851 A.D.) observes tat the 
king of Jurz (Gurjara) maintained numerous forces and no other 
Indian prince had so fine a cavalry. He was unfriendly to the 
Arabs, still he acknowledged that tho king of the Arabs was the 
greatest of kings. Among tho princes of India there was no 
greater foe of the Muharamadan faith than he. His territories 
formed a tongue of land, He had got riches, and his camels and 
horses were numerous, Exchanges were carried on in his states 
with silver (and gold) in dust, and ít was said that there were 
mines of these metals in the country. There was no country in 
India more safe from robbers. It may be pointed out that after 
the death of Harsa, it was Bhoja's empire which could emulate 
in some respects and excel in otbers the empire ofthe illustrious 
Harsa of Kanauj. 


Last Date of Bhoja's Reign 


The Vastrapathe Mahatmya of the Skanda Purüna says that 
on hearing the efficacy of the sacred waters of the Suvarna- 
rekhā from the doe-maiden, Bhoja expressed his desire “to 
Abdicate in favour of his son and repair to its holy sites. The 
Ahar stone inscription” gives an impression that Bhoja was in 
power in 904-05 A.D. The first known date of Bboja's son and 
successor Mahendrapāla is 803 A.D! The last two dates (902- 
03 and 904-03 A.D.) of tbe Ahar stone inscription overlap the 
early years of the reign of Mohendrapāla, It would not be 
wide of the mark to assume that a portion of the inscription 
was engraved during the reign of Bhoja and other portions were 
added when Mahendrapála was in power. It js tikely that 
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Bhoja abdicated in favour of his son sometime after 889 A.D., 


for we do not have any other inscription of Bhoja later thar- 
this date except the Ahar inscription. 


Mahendrapāta I (c. 890-907 A D.) 


The Pratihira empire suffered reverses in the north-west but 
remained intact in the south and the west and expanded towards 
the cast in the reign of Mahendrapala I. The Thaksiyakas who 
were dislodged by Bhoja I appear to have sought the help of 
tho Kashmiri ruler Sarhkaravarman to recover their lost territo- 
ries. Sarikaravaraman, according to the Kājataraūgiņš “caused 
the sovereign power, which the superior king Bhoja had seized, 
to be given up to the scion of tho Thakkiya family, who had 
become his servant in the office of chamberlain,"5* This tran- 
saction seems to havo taken place a few years after tho accession 
of Šarhkaravarman, for in tho beginning of his reign Sarmkaravar- 
man had to face a civil war. He must have taken some time 
to quell his rivals before he launched an attack upon the 
Pratīhāra territories. Mahendrapila was perhaps busy in his 
eastern conquests when Saikaravarman attacked his north. * 
western possessions, However, Mahendrapila's uuthority re- 


mained undisputed over Prthūdakass in the Karnal district of 
the Punjab. 


The Eastern Frontier 


Towards the east Mahendrapāla achieved spectacular success. 
Inscriptions of his reign have been found in Bihar! and the 
northern parts of the Rajshahi district of undivided Bengal. A 
large part of Bihar up to tho northern sector of the Rajehahk 
district of the present East Bengal (East Palistan) had acke 
nowledged tne suzerainty of Mabendrapala I. As these inscrip- 
tions, except the one discovered at Itkhori in tho Hazaribagh 
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district of Bihar, bear regnal years of Mahendrapāla's time, it 
may bo presumed that by the timo the last one of them, dis- 
covered at Guneriya in the southern part of tho Gaya district 
of Bihar bearing the ninth year of Mahendrapāla's reign, was 
issued, Mahendrapila had completed the conquest of the major 
part of Bihar up to the northern part of the Rajshahi district 
of East Bengal As tho Pala ruler Nūtāyaņapāla (c. 854-908 
A.D.) is not known to have issued any inscription in these 
regions after the seventeenth years of his reign until the close of 
his rule of about fifty-four’? years, it is evidenced that these 
regions were lost to tho Pratīhāras. Nüriyanapala seems to 
have recovered them in the fifty-fourth year of his reign. 
Mahendrarila seems to have been accompanied by Guhila II of 
Catsu in his eastern campaign.  Guhila is credited with having 


defeated the king of Gauda and levied tributo from tho princes 
in the east.5% 


The Western Sector 


Towards the west Mahendrapala's suzerainty over Saurāgtra 
remained unaffected. The Una inseriptionss9 refer to the rulers 
of Saurügtra Balavarman and his son Avanivarman IL. Yoga as 
feudatories of paramabhattāraka-mahšrājādbirāja-narameš$vara. 
Mahendriyudhndeva. Mahendiārudhadeva is identical with 
Mahendrapala I, for the Una inscription of the Valabhī Era 
574—893 A D, represents Mahendrüyudhadeva as meditating on 
the feet of Bhojadeva and the other Una inscription of V.S. 


956-899 A.D., gives even the standard form of his name 
Mahendra; fla. 


Conclusion 


Mahendrapāla's empire in the north touched the foot of the 
Himalayas® and in the north-west extended up to the Karnal 
district of the Punjab. In the south Bundelkband was a part 
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of the "empire. In the east, Magadha and the northern part of 
tho Rajshahi district of East Bengal were annexed to the 
Pratihāra dominions. In the west Saurāstra acknowledged 
Mahendrapala’s suzerainty and the lower course of the Narmada 
formed the south-western boundary of his territories. 


hoja II (c. 908—13 A.D.) 


Mahendrapāla was succeeded by his son Bhoja begotten on 
queen Dehanāgš-Devī. The reign of Bhoja was unknown till 
the discovery of the Bengal Asiatic Society's copperplate’! of 
Vin&yakapala, dated V.S. 088—931 A.D. The Asnistone ins- 
criptions? of Mahtpala alias Vināyakapāla, dated V.S. 974-917 
A.D., makes no referenco to Bhoja and states that Mahendra- 
pila was succeeded by his son Mahipala. The omission of 
Bhoja's name in the Asni inscription has been a source of con- 
jeotures. A war of succession betwcen the two step-brothera 
and tho short and inglorious reign of Bhoja are cited as proba- 
Lle reasons for tho omission. Indeed, the whole problem is 
shrouded in mystery. With the data at hand it is difficult to 
come to a precise conclusion. The last known date of Mahendra- 
pals ia 907 A.D.*? and tho first known dato of Mahīpāla “is 914 
A.D Bhojn’s reign ranges in between theso two dates, 


The Contraction of the Eastern Fronticr 


Tho Pali ruler N&r&yanapala successfully avenged the losa 
of his territories in the west. Towards the oloso of his reign, 
he regained the lost territories and issued an inscription in 
Uddandapura (Bihar) bearing tho fifty-fourth year of his reign. 
Tho Pratikūra frontiers which had expanded to northern Bengal 
during the rule of Makendrapala I contracted in Bhoja'a time. 
The Pratīkāra dominions in the east were now confined to the 
eastern limits of Uttara Pradeda, 
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Bhoja defeated by Kokkalla 


Bhoja could not withstand tho forces of tho Haihaya 
(Kalacuri) king Kokkalla of Tripurī. Kokkalla ‘raided the 
treasuries of tho Gurjara king'*5 The Bilhari etone inscription 

„of Yuvarājadeva records that, Kokkalla, “having conquered the 
whole earth, set up two unprecedented columns of his fame in 
the quarter of the pitcher-born (Agastya, £.e. tho South) that 
well-known K rgnar&ja, and in the quarter of Kuvera (i.e. in the 
North) Bhojadeva, a store of fortune.”  Koklalla ‘granted 
freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabhorāja, the Citrakütabhüpala 
Harga and rij Sankaragana".t? Bhoja under reference is identi- 
cal with Bhoja II, for Bhoja I, tho mighty ruler and conqueror, 
would not have depended upon Kokkalla for his throne. It 
appears that at first Kokkalla inflicted a defeat upon Bhoja II 
and then reinstated him following the ancient traditions where 
the victor did not uproot the vanquished but restored the 
torritories to him after levying come tributes. 


Mahipāla I (c. 913-942—43 A.D.) 
Encounter with the Rastrakuta King Indra IN 


The inglorious reign of Bhoja II came to nend sometime 
before 914 A.D. Mahipala, who succeeded Bhoja II, found the 
stars unfavourable to him in the beginning of his reign. The 
Rüstral.uta hing Indra IIT led an expedition to the North and 
dovastated Künyakubja. A reminiscence of his campaign is 
preserved in the Cambay plates of Govinda IV. We aro told 
that ‘the courtyard (of the temple of the god) Kalapriya (became) 
uneven by tho strokes of the tusks of bis (Indra's) rutting 
elephants'? Indra ‘completely devastated tho hostile city of 
Mahodays (Kānyakubja), which is even to-day greatly renowned 
among men by the name of Kuśastbala’.t? It appears that 
Indra IM first attacked Ujjayini, for the temple of Kilapriya 
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stands at Ujjayinī, and then finally captured Kanauj. Dr. 
Altekar has hazarded a hypothesis that the temple of Kālapriya 
may be the one that still exists at Knlpi**. It may bo pointed 
out that there is no temple of Külapriya nt Kalpi. Kalpi has 
several temples dedicated to Siva such as Pátüle$vara and 
Kapilegvara in the north, Ramešvara in the south, Dhundhegvara 
and Phale&vara in the east nnd Blürešvara in the west, but 
none of them is known as the templo of Kālapriya. 1f any of 
these temples was originally known as the temple of Kalapriya 
and with the passage of time its name was changed to ono of 
these above mentioned temples, then, there must bo some 
vestiges to prove the contention. All these temples appear to 
be not more than two hundred years old. No ray of their 
being in existence since the tenth century is discernible. Unlike 
these temples of Kalpi, the temple of K&lapriya at Ujjayint has 
stood for centuries nnd it was in existence in the tenth 
century A.D., when the Rüstrahüta king Indra HI invaded 
Northern India. 

Besides, the lines inthe Cambay plates do not refer to 
immediate successive events. The poct has recorded the chief 
events of the northern expedition of Indra HII. To believe that 
after resting in the courtyard of Kālapriya, the forces immedia- 
tely crossed the Yamuni, is far from the ideas conveyed in the 
stanza under review, All the four lines of tho stanza speak for 


the events without conveying the immediate relation with each 
other, If the following lines : 


maaginen nafa mrafirasrerem 1 
aaf agufumuggat fesgsfuesfudt u 
Bag fg wine Pagalmi 
arani om: gaerafafa ema nidad n 


refer to immediate successive events, then, after crossing the 
Yamuna, the immediate event, as stated in the third line, should 
be the attack on Mahodaya, which is well-nigh impossible heeping 
in view the distance between Kalpi nnd Kanauj. This 
strengthens the lino of approach that events nro not in immo- 
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diate relation to each other, though thoy aro tho chief oventa of 
Tndra's northern campaign, 

It appears that tho forces of Indra on their way to Kanan] 
passed through Ujjain, Jhansi and Kalpi, Tho crossing of the 
Yomunit was at Kalpi after covering tho distanco from Ujjain, 

Indra VIT in his northern campaign was assisted. by his 
fondatory Narnsbāba Cilukya., We learn from tho Karpnfaka- 

Sabdanudasana that Nmiasiriha plucked from Gurjar King'a 
arms tho geddess of victory, whom, though desirous of keeping, 
ho had held too loosely, Mahipitla fled aa if struck by thundors 
bolt, staying neither to cat nor to vest, nor to pick himself up, 
whilo Narasihha pursuing bathed his horses at tho junction of 
tho Gangā and established his fame"? Tho junction of the 
Gangi referred to in tho Karnataka šabdānušāsana scoms to bo 
with tho Yamuni and not with the wea, for it is reasonable to 
assumo that Mahipšla would not have fled away towards tho 
territorios of tho Pitas who wero defeated by his father Mahondras 
Valo in times of adversity. Mahpšla seems to hava been purauod 
up to Pray üga whore tho popular confluence of tho rivors Aang, 
Young and Saraaatt takes place, 
Date of the Campaign 
The war took place sometime in 916.17 A D, 

Indra TEL ascended tho throno in S8, 8862915 A.D. He 
must have takon somo time to preparo for his northern expedi» 
tion, Tho Dandspura inseription?’ states that Indra" sou 
Govinda LV was in powor in SS. 810=918.19 AD. Wo may 
safely conoludo that Indra TUE had led tho expedition. against 
Kanayj somotine in 010-17 A D. 

Later Conquests of Mahīpēta 

Tho Gurjara-Pratihira ompiro anms to hove survived tho 
shook, Mahtpāli porhaps courtod tho holp of th» Cin tallis to 
regain his throno, Tho Candolls rulor Hargy is oroditod with 
“having placed Kegitiptla alias Mahīpētu agiin on tho throno, 
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Mahīpāla's subsequent career reverberated with conquests except 
the closing years of his reign which were menaced again by the 
Rāstrakūts invasion. His court poet and dramatist Rajasekbara 
in an introduction to one of his plays, the Bālakhārata, presenta 
a picture of Mahīpāla's wide conquests. Rajagekhara says, “... 
m that (lineage of Raghu) there was born the glorious Mahipala- 
deva who has bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of the 
heads of the Muralas ; who has caused the Mekalas to suppurate ; 
who has driven the Kalitigas before him in war ; who has spoilt 
the pastime of (the king who is) the moon of the Keralas ; who 
has conquered tho Kulūtas ; who is a very nxo to tho Kuntalas ; 
and who by violence has appropriated the fortunes of the 
Ramathas," Tho Muralas were the people who were on the 
banks of tho river Murlā which floned in or near the Kerala 
country. The Šfekalas lived in the Mekala hills in tho north 
and west of the Chattisgarh districte, Kalinga is Orissan coast 
‘extending probably as far south as Vizagapatam. Tho Keralas 
wero in tho south between the Western Ghats and the sca-coast. 
Kulüta? js represented by the present Kullu district on the 
upper course of the Dias river. Kuntala was the ancient name 
of the western part of the Deccan. The Ramathas appear to 
have been the neighbours of tho Kulūtas, for they are placed 
along with the Kulindas in the northern division in tho Vayu 
Purina and with the Puücanadas in the western division 
in tho Bpbatsarūtitā. According to another work of Rüjasokhara, 
the Kāryamīmūmsā, tho Ramathas wero n people who resided 
beyond Prthtūīdaka in the north. 

Mahīpāta appears to have carried his arms fur and wide. 
From, Rajasehhara’s description neither the route nor the 
chronological order of Malīpāla'a conquests can bo determinod. 
The places are so far-flung from each other that they cannot be 
treated to Lo in ecrial order of his conquests, The poet seems to 
bo more concerned to adhere to the rules of metre and maintain 
rhythm than to arrange the conquests in chronological onder, 
In his expedition to the South, Mahipāla appears to have 
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defeated tho Kuntalas first and then advanced to the territories 
of the Muralas and the Keralas to subjugate them. On Dis 
homoward march from the South, Mnhīpāla followed the course 
of the Eastern Ghats. He defeated the Kalirigas and then passed 
on to the territories of tho Mekalas whom he caused to suppurate. 
From the Mekala hills either ho moved northward and passing 
through Baghelkhand (Rowa ) touched his territories at Prayaga 
or he moved to Bundelkhand and followed the same route to 
Kanauj which tho RāstraLūta king Indra TH had followed in his 
northern expedition. It is noteworthy that in his expedition to 
the South, Mahipsla nowhere met the resistance of the 
Rāstrakūtas. This may bo explained from tho fact that the 
Rüstrahuta king Govinda IV was given to pleasures and ho had 
no timo to look after tho foreign affairs. Mahīpāla could have 
avenged his earlier defeat, at the bands of Govinda's father Indra 
III but he does not seem to have mustered courage to attack the 
Wastrakütas. Towards the north-west he subjugated the Kulūtas" 
and the Ramathas. Ho scoms to have avenged the loss of the 
Pratihüra territories in the north-west during the reign of his 
father Mahendrapāln I. 


Extent of Mahipala’s Empire 


Mahipila’s conquest of tho Muralas, Keralas and Knlingas 
reminds one of the account of the southern conquest of 
Simudrgapta, preserved in ths Allahabad prasasti. Mabipala, 
hke Samudrsgupta, did not annex the southern territories ta his 
empire. Annexation was physically impossible becauso of the 
distance and the intervening territories of the Rüstrakutas. 
Distance must have been a decisive factor in thoso days, for the 
Rūstralūtas made successful inroads in tho North but they did 
not unnex the conquered territories to their dominions. Even 
the imperial city of the day, Kānyakubja, which lay at the feet 
of Indra III, was not annexed to the Rāstrakūta territories. 
Mahīpāla's empire in the north-west included some parts of 
Sindh, for the Arab traveller Al Mas'ūdi, who visited the valley 
of the Indus in Hijri 303-01, states that the king of Kanauj 
was one of the kings of Sindh”. A major part of the Punjab 
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and the Kullu district on the upper course of the Bias river were 
included in the Pratīhāra territories. In the south Mahipala's 
empire was bound by Bundelkhand which was under the 
Candellas who acknowledged the suzerainty of the imperial house 
at Kanauj even to a later date. In the south-west Mālava, 
which was lost to the Rāstrakūtas in the days of Bhoja I, was 
reconquered by Mahīpāla. The Kahla copperplate*? records that 
the Kalacuri prince Bhāmāna of Gorakhpur gained renown by 
conquering Dhārā. Bhūmūna seems to have accompanied his 
suzerain Mabīpāla in his conquest of Malava which might have 
been accomplished during Mahipola's expedition to the South. 
"Towards the east the empire did not extend beyond the eastern 
borders of Uttara Pradega. Jn the west Saurüstra continued to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the imperial Pratiharas?!, 


The Closing Years 


PIS 


The closing years of Mahipala's reign were menaced by the 
Rēstrokūta invasion. The Deoli and Karhad plates of the 
Rastrabtita king Krsna III record that “on bearing of the con- 
quest of all the strongholds in the southern regions simply by 
means of his (Krsno's) angry glance, the hope about Kālaiijara 
and Citrakūta vanished from the heart of the Gurjara."s* 
Kysna III must have led his northern expedition sometime 
before 940 A.D., the year in which the Dcoli plates were issued. 
Tho Karhad plates stato that Kysna’s succees was one of those 
achieved by him when ho was yet a prince. Mahīpūla appears 
to have become panichy when he learnt of the northward 
advance of Kygna II and he lost all hopes for the defence of 
Kālaiījara and Citrakūta. Whether Külafijara and Citrakūta 
vero seized by the Ristrahiitas is not evident from the Deoli 
and Karhad plates, Expression used in the plates for Kālañjara 
and Citrabüta is fraught with possibilities. They might or 
might not haro been Jost to the Rbstrakbtas, Tho Khajuraho 
inscription of Candella Dhañga, which attributes tho conquest of 
Kālaūjara to the Candella ruler Yagovarman, does not refer to 
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tho Rüstrakutas among tho peoples defeated by him. Tho 
inscription which refers to the Guadus, Khašas, Košalas, 
Kūshmīris, Mithilas, M&lavas, Cedis, Kurus and Gurjaras feeling 
the brunt of Yasovarman's prowess conld not have avoided a 
reference to the Rūstrakūtas had thero been any encounter with 
them. In my opinion, tho forts of Kālaūījata and Citraküta 
«continued to be under the control of the Pratīhāras ovon after 
the northern expedition of Krsna Hf, Yasovarman seivod 
Kālalijara from the Pratihüras of Kānyakubja sometime before 
954 A.D. 


CHAPTER V 
THE. BREAK-UP OF THE EMPIRE 
The Later Pratihāras 


Mahendrapala II and Devapala 


* The eun of Pratīhāra, glory set with Mahīpāla. "The later 


rulers of the dynasty could not wield authority effectively. 
The feudatories asserted their independence and severed rela- 
tions with the imperial house at Kanauj. The edifice of the 
empire crumbled to pieces with the invasion of Mahmūd of Ghazni 
whose valiant hands swept the glory of Western India right 
down to Kanauj like a gust of wind. The history of the later 
Pratihüras begins with the ascendency of Mahendrapāla II, Son 
of Mahipala, begotten on queen Prasādhanādevi of Devathaddhi 
family, Mahendrap&la was in power in V. S 1003=946 A.D., 
when an inscription found at Partabgarh! (in southern Rajputana} 
wis issued from Mahodaya (Kanauj). An epigraph? discovered 
at Rakhotra, near Canderi in Gwalior, records that Vināyakapāla 
akas Mohipala got constructed certain water-works at Rakhetra 
at an immense cost ‘in the year (Vikrama) 999-1000=942.43 A.D. 
Mahendrapala appears to have ascended the throne after 943 
A.D. The Siyadoni (Gwalior) inscription, dated (V. S.) 
1003=948 A.D., does not make any reference to Mahendrapāla 
and states that Ksitipila alias Mahīpāla was succeeded by his 
son Devapala, This omission may be explained either by the 
extreme shortness of Mahendrapāla's reignor by the assump- 
tion that tho relations between the two brothers were inimical. 
Devapala seems to have ascended the throno shortly before 948 
“AD. Mahendrapiila’s reign of abont four years was not marked 
by any event. As his officers! were functioning at Ujjain and 
Mandapik& or Mandi, it may reasonably be concluded that the 
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region of Mālava continued to bo under the authority of the 
Pratihütas during the reign of Mahendrapāla. 

Tho reign-period of Mahendrapila’s successor Devapala is 
marked with the rise of the feudatories virtually to independent 
power. Bundelkhand which formed a part of tho Pratibüra 
empire and marked its southern boundary was convulsing with 
the activities of the Candellas. ‘The Candellas, though formally 
recognised the suzerainty of the imperial houso at Kanauj in 
their official record, were a standing menace to the torritorial 
integrity of the Pratihšra empire. The Candela Yašovarmali 
is described as a ‘scorching fire to tho Gurjaras'? «sarüjtaro 
Gurjarāuūm) in the Khajuraho inscription of Dhatiga, "The 
expression satājvaro Gurjaránám' may suggest a violent conflict 
of Yagovarman with the  Pratibüras. Tho insc'iption 
further recorde that Yasovarman had conquered Kālaūjara.$ 
“This leaves no room to doubt a violent encounter between the 
two resulting in the seizure of Kalafjara by Yaéovarman, Iñ 
verses 42-43 of the inscription a transaction of an imago of 
Vaikuntha which Yašovarman set up in a temple constructed 
by him is recorded. ft is stated that Yašovarman received the 
image ot Vaikuntha from the Hayapati-Devapāli, the son of 
Herambapala. Devapāla of tbe inscription is identical with 
Pratīhāra Devapüla, for Heramba and Vināyaka aro syaony- 
mous and Pratihara Devapīla's father is known to have other 
synonymous names like Ksitipšla and Mahipila, The transac- 
tion of the image was definitely not out of favour but of fear and 
it showa how weak the Pratihāra power had become at Kanauj. 

Dr. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha refers to one unpublished, 
damaged and fragmentary inscription found in s small Jaina 
temple at Ahar, near Udaipur, The inscription states that the 

Gulula prince Allata killed in fight his powerful enemy 
Devapala’. It is difficult to identify this Devapāla with the 
materials. at hand. If this Devajp&la is identical with the 
Pratiharo king$ under review. it may be concluded that the 
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Pratthara empire was on the wane aud rulers of small atates 
were rising to power. 


Vinayakapala II 


Devapāla appears to have been succeeded by Vinayakapala 
II. The name of Vināyakapāla was brought to light by the 
discovery of the Khajuraho inscription of Candella Dhariga, 
dated 1011954 A.D. The inscription records that “while the 
illustrious Vināyakapāladeva is protecting the earth, the earth is 
not taken possession of by the enemies, who have been annihilat- 
ed”? Vinšyakapāla must havebeen a Pratihira ruler of Kanauj, 
for it was the Pratiharas who were invoked as suzerains during the 
period under review. The suffix ‘pala’, common with the names 
of tho Inter Pratihdras, may further lend weight to the conten- 
tion that Vināyakapāla of the Khajuraho inscription was in the 
lineage of the Pratīhāras of Kanauj. Probably Vināyakapšla 
was n son of Devapala whom he succeeded shortly before 954 
A.D. Thot tho empire was threatened by the enemies is evident 
from the expression used in the Khajuraho inscription in reln- 
tion to Vināyakapāln. The inscription gives him the credit of 
Protecting the carth (i.e. kingdom) and states that tho enemies 
were uprooted, It is noteworthy that Vināzakapāla is eulogised 
in that inscription of tho Candellas wherein the Candella ruler 
YYašovarman in earlier lines is described ar a scorching firo to 
the Gurjaras, Vināyakapāla was not merely a figurehead. Ho 
strove to protect his possessions but his success was short-lived. 
"The procesa of disintegration which had started earlier reached 
its culmination during the succceding reigns. 
An inscription found at Bayana in Rajasthan, dated V.S. 
! 1012955 A.D., refers to one Mahürüjadhiraja Mahtpüla. The 
Dayana region must have been within the Pratihüra dominions, 
for Rajor, lying further to its north-west, continued to 
acknowledge the suzerninty of tho imperial lino nt Kanauj. 
Vināsakapāla and Mahipala appear to bo ono and tho same 
person. As Mahipāla I is known to have another name, 
Vināyakapāla, it is not wide of the mark to presume, keeping 
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the earlier precedent in view, that Viniyakapüla of the 
Khajuraho inscription too had Mahtpala as his second name. 
Further, tho known dates of the two are so closo that the event 
of n second ruler coming to the throne in the course of ono year, 
though possible, is not probable. Vināyakapāla's reign seems 
to have como to an end sometimo before 959 A.D., when 
another Pratibüra ruler Vijayarāla was in power. 


Vijayapala (959 A.D.) 

The Rajor inscription’, discovered in the ruins of Parnagor 
in the former Stato of Alwar, Rajputana, dated the year 
(Vikrama) 1016=959 A.D., represents Vijayapala meditating 
on the feet of Ksitipāla. A comparison of tho genealogical 
statements of the Siyadonitt and the Rajor inscriptions suggests 
that Vijayapšla was a son of Mahipila I. The disintegration of 
the Pratihāra empire was all but complete during the reign of 
Vipyapüla. The Pratīhāra power was threatened by the rising 
rulers in almost all the quarters of the empire. Ë 


The Kalacuris of Tripurī 


The Goharwa plates of Krsna state that tho Kalacuri 1uler 
Laksmaņarāja of Tripuri conquered the kings of \angila, 
Pandys, Lita, Gurjara and Kāshmiīra!?. Laksmaņarāja was three 
gencrations earlier than Gātīgeya, a ruler of the same lineage, 
who seems to havo died in 1041 A.D 5 Allowing twenty-five 
ycars for each generation that preceded Gšñgeya, wo muy place 
Lakgmaņarāja round about 965 A.D., when Kanauj was ruled 
by Vijayapala. Laksmaņarāja seems to have defeated Vijaya- 
pala, for the Pratiharas of Kanauj exercised authority over tho 
Gurjara land (Gurjaratrā). The aggressive design of tho 
Kolaeuris must have been a rude shock to the decaying empire. 


The Solankis of Anahilapataka 


In western India Mūlarāja founded the Solanki or Caulakya 
10, Ibid, III, pp. 263-67. 
11. Ibid. I. pp. 162-79. 
12. Ibido. Xl, p. 142. 

13, Ray, DUNT, HL, p. 717- 
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dynasty at Anahilapataka (Anhilwaday!. Gujarat completely 
slipped out of the hands of the Pratīhāras. The Kadi grantī? 
records that Mūlarājs acquired the Sarasvata mandala by the 
prowess of his own arms. The secession of Saurāstra cannot be 
kept far off from tho exploits of Mūlarāja. Tho Pratih&ras lost 
their control over Western India with the rise of the Solankis. 
Further, we learn from the Vadnagar prašasti that Mūlarāja 
took captive “the fortune of the kingdom of the Cāpotkatu 
princess," The Cápotkatas had their homeland in South 
Rajputana. Mūlarāja seems to have overrun the region of 
South Rajputana which formed a, part of the Pratībāra empire. 
‘Tho authority of tho Pratīhūras had contracted towards the 
west and the south-west. 


The Defection in Rajputana : 
Mathanadeva of Rajor 


In northern Rajputana the Pratīhūras exercised nominal 
control during the period of their declino. Mathanadeva of 
Rajor, who was a feudatory of Vijayapāla, assumed the 
imperial titles of Mahārājēdhirāja nnd Paramešvara?!?. This 
shows that though Mathanadeva was maintaining an outward 


show of submission, he was putting himself in tho line of the 
imperial rulers. 


The Cahamanas of Sakambhari 


In central Rajputana the Cēhamēnas of Šēkambharī made 
themselves supreme. The C&ham&nas of Šākambharī bad ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the imperial Pratihüras from the 
days of Nagabhata II. Tho ties of round about ono hundred 
and fifty years were thrown to winds. Wo learn from the 
Harga stono inscription of Vigraharaja II that tho Cabamüna 

x 

14. According to Merutunga's Vicārnfreņī, Milarajs ascondod the 
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Simhardja subdued the Tomara chief (nēyaka) Salavaņa!? 
and put to flight and captured the hosts that had gathered 
under his command. The princes who were captured in this 
struggle wero kept in prison till the “universal sovereign of 
the earth, who belonged to the family of Raghu, came in 
person to his house to liberate them."?* ‘The universal sovereign 
of the Raghu family referred to in the inscription must have 
Leen one of the later Pratīhāras, for it was they who traced 
their origin from Laksmana, the epic hero and a member of the 
family of Raghu. That the Pratibáras were even now invoked 
as overlords is evident from the Khajuraho inscription of 
Dhaüga. It may, therefore, be suggested that tho universal 
sovereign in whose reign tho event took place was Pratībāru 
Vijayapāla. "The fact that the overlord had to como personally 
10 tho house of his feudatory to effect the release of prisoners is 
sufficient ovidence of tho'increasing importance of the Cēhamānas 
of É&kambhari and of the declino of the imperial power of 
Kanauj'.*9 It appears that sometime beforo 973 A.D., when the 
Harga stone inscription of Vigraharüja II was issued, tho 
Cēhamūnas of Sakambbari had completely frecd themselves 
from tho control of the Pratiharas. The Harga stone inscription 
records that Vigraharājs II “rescued both the fortune of his 
family and tho fortune of victory from the distress which had 
befallen them.”?? Vigraharája II was the successor of Sirhharija. 
„The process of defection which had started in tho reign of 
Siharāja continued during the sueceeding reign. The 
Pratīhēras were losing their control over Rajputana. 


The Guhilots of Medapata 


In tho south-west of Rajputana the Guhilots of Medapāta 
uroke off all relations with the effeto imperial power at Kanauj 
not long after the Yikrama year 1003=916 A.D. As referred to 
elsewhere," the Guhila princo Allata probably killed Pratibüra 
Dovapēls. Allata’s father Bhartrpatta IE had married the 


¿s 
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Rāstrakūta princess Mabālakgmi**. This matrimonial relation 
may bear out that Bhartrpatta II* had formed an alliance 
with the traditional enemies of the Pratihāras. The Atpur 
inscription*®s of Šaktikumāra states that Allate’s son Nara- 
vahana married the daughter of a Cāhamūna named Jejaya. 
Thus, the Guhila-putras of Medapata were consolidating their 
position through matrimonial relations. : 


Candella Dhanga 


As stated earlier, the emergence of the Candellas as one 
of the first-class powers in the country south of the Yomun& 
was 2 standing menace to the Pratiharas. We learn from 
the Khajuraho inscription that the Candella king Dharīga ruled 
the earth *playlully acquired by the action of his long and 
strong arms, as far as Kālaūjara, and as far as Bhasvat 
situated (t) on the banks of the river Malva (Malava-nadi) ; 
from here to tho banks of the river Kalindi, and from here also 
to tho frontiers of the Cedi country (deéa), and even as lar 
as that mountain called Gopa (Gopūbhidhāna-giri), which is the 
unique abode of marvel.” Tho acquisition of the mountain 
called Gopa (the region of Gorādri or Gwalior) must have been 
a great blow to the prestige of the imperial Pratihüras who 
exercised control over the Gwalior region. Verse 6 of the 
SisbaL& temple inscription of Mabhipaludeva states that tho, 
Kacchapaghata prince Vujradiman “put down the rising valour 
of tho ruler of Gūdhinagarā (Kanauj), and bis proclamation 
drum, which fulfilled his vow of heroism, resounded in the fort 
of G: pidsi, conquered in battle by his irresistable strony arm "a> 
Tho verse thus clearly indicates that the fortress of Gopūdri was 
occupied by the Kacchapaghita Vajradaman as a result of his 
victory over tho ruler of Kanauj. Dr. Ray: suggests that tho 
Kacchapag! ā as were at first feudatories ot tho siuperial 
Pratībūras till they gained the mastery of the Gwalior fart by 
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defeating the ruler of Kenauj. The sovereignty that they thus 
acquired was short-lived, as they had very soon to yield to the 
rising power of the Candellas and acknowledge their hegemony. 
But we learn from the Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga that 
the mountain called Gopagiri came to be included within 
the Candella domain as early as 954 A.D., when the inscription 
was issued. If the Candellas had conquered Gopagiri before 
931 A.D., how could Vajradiman (977 A.D.) conquer it from 
the Pratihiras 4 There is no evidence to show that the Candellas 
lost the Gwalior fort to the Pratiharas between 954 and 
977 A.D. (the only known date of Vajradāman), so that it might 
have been possible for Vajradāman to conquer it again from the 
Pratīhūras. It may be deduced that the Candella and the 
Kacchapaghāta episodes connected with the conquest of Gopādri 
are not separate stories, but that they refer to a single event in 
which the Candellas and the Kacchapaghatas joined hands. It 
appears that the fort of Gopadri was occupied by Vajradāman 
for the Candellas. 


The possession of Gopādri and Kālaūjara must have 
strengthened tho position of the Candellas in Central India. 
"They seem to have received a fillip to launch attacks in the 
valley of the Gangā. The Nanyaura copperplate*s, issued in tho 
year (Vikrama) 1055=998 A.D. from Kāšikā (Vārāņasī), records 
that Dhonge granted tho village of Yulli (?) situated in the 
Usaravaha to the Bhatta Yasodhara at Kāsikā. Tho Candella 
forces wero evidently operating in the Ganga valley and it is 
not unlikely that shortly before the date of tho Nanyaura plate 
Dhaüga had seized Varanasi. The possession of Prayūga 
(Allahabad), it is suggested, is probably indicated by a reference 
to the effect that Dhanga ‘entered into beatitude’ by abandoning 
his body in the waters of the Jahnavi (Gañg8) and the Kalindi 
(Yamunā), An inscription, dated V.S. 1081—1027 A.D. 
found at qhusi near Prayaga, records that the Pratihüra ruler 
Trilocanapāla made a grant of the village of Labhundaka in the 
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Asur&bhaka-visaya to the Brāhmaņas of Pratigthūna (JLüsi). 
This shows that the Pratīhāras were in possession of Prayiga 
and its adjoining areas till a later date, and it cannot, therefore, 
precisely be stated that Prayāga was seized by Dhanga. We 
learn from the Mhow inscription that Dhanga attained to 
‘supreme lordship after inflicting a defeat over the king of 
Kanyakubja?". «If true," as observed by Dr. Ray, “this 
statement shows that the hegemony which the rulers of Kanauj 
so long enjoyed in Northern India was at last taken away from 
them by the Candellas during the reign of Dhaūga. But as Utbi 
in 409 A.H. (1018 A.D.) describes tho Kanauj ruler Rājyapāla as 
*the chief of ull princes of India??, we must conclude that the 

halo of imperialism stili lingered over the brow of the Gurjarn- 

Pratīhāras for at least some time after Dhaniga’s death?2," 


The Second Expedition of Krsna III 


When the Pratībāta power was sinking, the Rüsfrakutas 
once more appeared on the scene. Krsna III seems to have led 
a second expedition to the North towards the close of his reign. 
The Kudlur piates*t of the Gariga chief Marasirnha state that 
the Rāstrakūta king Krsņarāja himself performed the ceremony 
of crowning Marasirnha as the ruler of Gangapadi, when hehad 
set out on an expedition to the North. The Karya inscription? 
gives the Prabhava Samvatsara, Saka Samvat 890 (current) -- 
907-68 A.D., as the fifth regnal year of Marasimha. Yt may be 
assumed that Krsna III'had undertaken this expedition not 
much earlier than 963-64' A.D. Krsna III seems to have been 
assisted in his northern campaign by the Ganga chief Mürasitüha, 
for we are told in the SravanaBelgola epitaph?s that Mārnsimha 
conquered the northern regions for Krsna III. That Krsna III 
had led a second expedition can be further accounted from the 
discovery of an epigraph?! in Canarcse at Tora" in the dormer 
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State of Maihar in the Baghelkhand Agency, now merged with 
the modern State of Madhya Pradeša. The Jura epigraph 
eulogises Krsna III and he assumes therein the full imperial 
t tles of paramabhattiraka, maharajadhiraja and paramešvara. 
The inscription seems to have been set up during the course of 
his second expedition, for the first expedition was led by him 
when he was just a prince. 


Testimony of the Karda Grant 


The Rastrakuta menace does not appear to have been over 
with the northern expeditions of Krsna II. The Karda 
grants, dated S. S94 (expired) =972 A.D., tells us that the 
Rāstrakūta king Karka 1! defeated the armies of the Colas and 
the Gurjaras. These expeditions must have dealt a severe blow 
to the strength of the Pratīhāras. 


The Paramaras of Mālava 


"The Paramāras appear to have taken advantage of the pre- 
vailing confusion and made themselves supreme in Malava, 
That they were at Ujjayinī in 974 A.D. is borne out by their 
records. The Indore grant? says that Vākpatirāja II, while 
residing at Ujjayinī in (Vikrama) Samiat 1031—974 A.D., 
after worshipping Bhavanipati, granted the taģāra named 
Pipparika, situated on the banks of tbe Narmada, to tho jiiana« 
vijiana-satipanna Vasanta Ācārya, the son ofDhanika Pandit, 
an emigrant from Ahicchatra. 


Farther, the Ujjain grant®, dated V.S. 1036=980 A.D. 
states that Yakpatiraja IL, while residing at Bhagavatpura, at 
tbo request of Asini, the wife of the Mabāsādhanika Mahāika, 
granted the village of Sembalapuraka, belonging to ‘Tinisapadra- 
dvādašaka, to the Bhattārikā Bhattešvarī-devī at Ujjayini. 


That te Paramüra Val tirāja II alas Mnūja was an 
independent ruler is evident from the fact that he does not 
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retain in his public documents oven a formal recognition of the 
imperial Pratīhāras, In addition, ho assumes tho full imperial 
titles of paramabhattiraka, mahārājādhirāja and paramesvaratt. 


The Rise of the Šāhīs 


Tho Pratihira empire contracted in the north-west with 
tho rise of tho Sakis whoso kingdom extended ‘in length from 
Sirhind to Lumghan and in breadth from tho kingdom of Küsh- 
mira to Multan.’ At first tbe Šūhīs had their seat of power 
at Udabhindapura or Waihind, but probably owing to the 
pressure of onward rush of the Muslim invaders, it was trans- 
ferred to Bhatindà in the Punjab. 


The Last Days 
Rajyapala (1018 A.D.) 


Tho Pratīhūro empire was attenuated by the time Rājyapāla 

succeeded Vijayapüle. The name of this monarch has been 
brought to light by tho discovery of the Jhüsi grant of Trilo- 
canapala, dated V.S, 1084-1027 A.D., wherein wo are told that 
he meditated on the fect of Paramabhattāraka-Mabūrājādhirāja- 
Paramešvara Vijayapāladeva.*? Rājyapēla was perhaps a. son of 
Vijayapāla, though from the expression 'pādānudbyāta" used in 
the Jhüsi grant the exact relation between the two cannot be 
determined, for even youger brother is represented meditating 
on tho feet of tbe older brother in the epigraphs. The disrup- 
tive forces which were already at work raised their sinister head 
and swept away the Pratib&ras who had wielded power ns 
imperial rulers at Kanauj for about two centuries, Tho invasion 
of Mahmūd of Ghazni added fuel to the fire. The strong wind 
that blew in the wake of Mahmiid’s invasion took off the sails 
of the Pratibaras and what was left was the carcass for the 
vultures to feast. 


Mabmud’s Conquest of Kananj 
After the death of Subuktagin in 997 A. D. tho sceptre of 
Ghazni passed into the bands of his ambitious son Mahmüd, 
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After setting his kingdom in order, Mahmüd turned his attention 
towards Hindustan, and ínvaded the country as many as seven- 
teen times during the years 1000—1026 A.D. The turn of Kanauj 
came in 1018 A. D. On the I3th Junaidi of 409 Hijri or 27th 
September, 1018 A.D., Muhmūd started from Ghazni nnd crossed 
the Yamunā on tho 20th day of Rajab, 409 Hijri, or 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1018 A. D. He captured all tho forts that blocked his way. 
Tho Raja of Barantt (Bulandshahr) tendered his submission. The 
Sultan then measured swords with the chief of Mahiwan on the 
Yemunāt. Tho Hindus were defeated in a sharp engagement. 
The Rūjā made an end of his life to escape humiliation. The 
Sultšn now sacked Mathura and destroyed its temples. 


He proceeded afterwards to Kanauj and reached its gates 
on the Sth day of Shaban or 20th December, 1018 A.D. The 
city of Kanauj held a very strategic position on the right bank 
of the Garīgā. Rūjyapāla, on hearing of Mahmüd's approach, 
fled across the Gazigā to Bari. The Sultán's forces were let loose 
to plunder. Enormous booty fell into the hands of the Sultan. 
Passing through the country of Bundelkhand, the Sultin 
returned to Ghazni, 


The Princes Arrayed against Rajyapala 


The cowardly flight of Rājyapūla gave offence to his follow 
Rajput princes. The Candella chief Ganda formed a confederacy 
with the neighbouring princes to punish Rājyapāla, The command 
was entrusted to the Candella crown-prince Vidyüdhara. ‘The 
Dubkund inscription. records that the Kacchapaghita Arjuna 
“being anxious to serve the illustrious Vidyüdharadeva," slew 
Rājyapāla “with many showers of arrows that pierced his 
neckbono'?.”” The Mahoba inseription commemorates that event 
by representing Vidyūdhara as having ‘caused the destruction 
of the king of Kinyakubjat’.’ The Muslim historian Ibn-ul-Asir 
states that “Bida (Vidyidhara) the accursed, who was the 
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greatest of tho rulers of India in territory and had the Lugest 
armies, and whose kingdom was called Kajurāha (Khajuraho), 
sent messengers to the Ray of Kanauj named Rājaypāl (Rājya- 
pala) rebuking him for his flight and the surrender of his 
dominions to the Musulmans, Hostilities then broke out 
between them with the result that Rājaypāl was killed in the 
fight and most of his soldiers also perishedt»,”* 


Mahmūd, who regarded the slain ruler as his vassal, regoly ed 
to punish the chiefs who had dared to defy his might.® Ho march- 
ed again in the autumn of A,D. 1019. When he reached tho river 
Rahib’! or Rümaganga he found Tatū Jaibā! or Tarü Jaypūl 
(Trilocanapila), the son of tho dead king, encamped on the oppo- 
site bank. He organised a surprise attack on the forces of Tarū 
Jaibāland threw them in confusion. Bari lay prostrate at the 
feet of Mahmud whose soldiers must have trampled it under 
their feet. Mahimüd now moved against tho Candella ruler who 
was the nucleus for mustering forces against Rājyapāla. The Can- 
della ruler collected a huge army to face Mahmūd. At first it 
appears that Muhmūd was scared by the strength of the Can- 

Qella forces but the valiant invader summoned courago and 
offered prayers for his victory. The Candella ruler, as he lay en- 
camped, is said to have beccmo alarmed and fled away under 
the cover of darkness at night leaving the army and all muni- 
tions of war. Mahmüd had an easy victory and went round 
plundering the Candella camp. He pursued the Hindu army in 
forests and thickets and captured and put to sword a largenum- 


ber of them. The Candella ruler escaped and Mahmūd returned 
victorious to Ghazni. Ë 


TTrilocanapala and His Successors 


What happened to Trilocanapāla after Mahmüd's invasion is 
shrouded in mystery. His Jhūsī grant of the Vikrama Satuvat 
1084—1027 A.D. tells us that he had granted the village of Lab- 
hundaka in the Asurübhaka.visaya to the Brahmanas of Prati. 
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sth&na and he assumes the full imperial titles of paramabhattá- 
raka, mahārājādhirāja and paramešvara in the grant. It appears 
that he was ruling over the region of Prayága as a sovereign. 
Tho discovery of the Kara‘? inscription of Yagahpila, who was 
perhaps a successor of Trilocanapala, lends weight to the conten- 
tion that the present district of Allahabad continued to be under 
the control of Tritocanapāla and Yasahpála. The Kara inscription 
records the grant of a village named Payalāsagrāma in the Kau- 
Xümbi-mandala iu the (Ptkrama) Savat 1093 or 1036 A. D. < 


As regards YaSahpala’s successors, we lack information. A 
king of Gādhipura (Kanauj) named Gopīla has been referred to 
ina stone inscription? found at Sahet-Maheth. This inscrip. 
tion was issued during the reign of Madana, whose minister 
Vidyidhare had established a monastery for the Buddhist 
monks, Tho inscription does not throw any light on the relation 
of Madana with Gopāla. The fact that Vidy&dhara's father, 
Janaka, was Gopšla's minister may lend some colour to the view 
that they belonged to tho same line and the one was 
succeeded by the other. The Badaun inseriptiontt refers 
to ono Madana and his father Gopāln in a list of the Ristrakiita 
princes ruling over Vodamayuta which was not far off from 
Kanuaj. Perhaps Gopála and Magana of the Sahet-Maheth ins- 
eription are identical with their naniesakes of the Badaun re- 
cord. Kanauj appears to have passed into the hands of the 
Rastrahuts princes. They ruled over Kanayj till the Jast: decado 
of the eleventh century A. D, when it was captured by Gaha- 
davála Candradeva - 


52. JRAS, 1925, pp. 692-95, 
83. 2A, XVII, pp, 62-64, 
54, ELL p. ore 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Nature of the State 


States were monarchical during tho early mediaeval period 
, ‘of Indian history. The monarchs exercised despotic powers and 
except their immediate advisers, the people in general had no 
right to participate in their deliberations, The records bear 
testimony tothe fact that their suzerainty was acknowledged 
by 2 number of feudatories (sāmantas), who very often assisted 
them in their campaigns and rendered them personal attendance 
When required. They obtained palicamahüsabda! or the Rūja- 
Pātti, i.e, the royal fillet or tiara? from their suzerain, The 
inscriptions generally bestow on them such titles as Mabasaman- 
tadhipati, Samadhigntašesamahāšabda, and Mahūpratībūra,? 
but sometimes they adopted the imperial titlesof Mahārājūdhirīja 
and Paramegvara, as did Mathanadeva of the Rājor inscription.* 
Tt was either due to varying degrees of dependence or attenuation 
ofthe imperial power. These feudatory chiefs do not seem to 
have been free from the central control. Their grants were coun- 
tersigned by provincial representatives of the suzerain. Tho 
Partabgarh inscription’ yields the information that tho Cáhami- 
na prince Indrarāja, after having built a temple to the Sun- 
god (Indrādityadova), applied to the provincial governor of 
Ujjayini to make an endowment for its upkeep. The Una 
Inscription informs us that Dhüka, who was perhaps a represen- 
iure of Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla I, approved of a. grant made 
‘by the Mahiisamanta Avanivarman II Yogo*. M 
m 
L EI, IX, p. 1f. (Una chatter) ; ef. LA, V, pp. 251-52; Ibid, XU, 
DP. 95-96 ; EI, XII, pp. 254-55; CIT, III, p. 296, note 9, ete; JRAS 
(G.B.), 1864, p. 280, fa, 1; JA0S, VT, p. 540. 
+ EI, IV, p. 130. 
3. Ib. IX, pp.2 6, 
' bid, TIT, p. 206. 
5, Ibid, XIV, pp, 176-88, 
6. Ibid, TX, pp. 2-6, 
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Hcad of the State 


The office of the head of the state, the king, was hereditary. 
Al Mas'ūdi says that the royalty was limited to the descen. 
dants of one family and never passed to another”. Usually the 
choice fell upon the eldest son. Perhaps he was not recognised 
as a crown-princo (yuvar&ja) till he was formally anointed as 
Such. The heir-apparent was selected during the life-time of 
the ruling king, for the Arab traveller Sulaimān (851 A.D.) tells. 
us that the princes in India named their own successors, 

The king assumed the grandiloquent titles of Paramabhatt- 
Graka, Mahāūrājādhirāja and  Parame$vara? which generally 
signify sovereign status. But sometimes the inscriptions apply 
the title of Mahārīja! or Srimat?! to the names of even mighty 
rulers like Mihira Bhoja. Perhaps it was due to the fact that 
during the early mediaeval period ‘titular formulas’ were of ox- 
tremely slight significance: The king appears to have per- 
formed three functions, executive, judicial and military. He had 
no legislative power except to issue occasional Rājašūsanas or 
royal edicts by way of administrative measures. The laws wore 
already there, believed to be ordained and tho king had merely 
to execute them. As tho head of tho executive, the king made 
high appointments, looked into the state finances, granted audi- 
ence to envoys and collected secret information from spies, He 
appears to have been considered as tho fountain of justico, The 
judges transacted business in the namo of the king and the 
sentences passed by them were bis sentences, People could make 
appeal to him and it was his duty to render them justico without 
delay. His decisions must have been final and inviolable, His .^ 

military functions obviously included the command of the army 
in war. Ife scems to have deliberated over plans of offence and " 
defenco with his Mahāserāpati (cinef-conmander) or Senüpati 


7. Tatot, H7, I, p. 20. 

BS tbid, p, 0. 
E p. 199. 

X, p. 18, line 0, 

+ P. 156, line 6, 

S, XXI, pp, 40910, JERAS, 1908, pp, 24849; LI, 

NVI, p. 90, 
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(commander of troops) and appointed high military officers. 
Medhātithi, who lived sometime in the ninth century A.D., 
says, “If the realm js invaded and its people are being massacred, 
one must die while fighting. If a king does not fight on such an 
occasion, he falls into a blind darkness,”!? The final voice of 
making war and peace rested with the king. 

The Chief Queen and the Crown-prince 

Next to the king were the chief queen (Agra or pattam- 
ahigi) and the crown-prince (Yuvarāja). The former perhaps 
received a handsome allowance for her maintenance and acted 
as a regent in case her husband expired leaving a minor to suc- 
ceed him. She appears to have had some ‘royal prerogatives’ of 
granting land. Presumably her grant was to be sanctioned by 
the ruling king before it could take effect. 

The Yuvarāja had the status of a Paficamahagabda Sāman- 
ta and was invested with a necklaco which was the insignin of 
his office, He held an honoured position in the realm, Like the 
chief queen he seems to have been invested with certain ‘royal 
prerogatives’ of granting villages and land. Probably his grants 
were also to bo approved of by the king. When tho ruling em- 
perors were old and of a retiring or religious disposition, the 
heir-apparent perhaps exercised almost all powers of the ruling 
monarch, He usually stayed at tho capital. 

State Functionaries 


The king was assisted by a number of functionaries to carry 
on the day-to-day government. The epigraphs refer to the 
following officials :— 

* (1) Mabàmantrint* or Chief Minister. He advised the king on 
"matters of tho state, Tho prefix ‘maha’ indicates that he was 
the chief among other counsellors. 

(2) Purohita or Chaplain. He assisted the king in the perfor- 
mance of rites and received gifts from him, 


13, Medhatithi on Manu, VIT, 00, 

M, Ibid, , VII, c6, 

15. 14, NVI, p. 177; Rūješekhara, Karpūrsmafijarī, pp. 12, 15, 18. 
In the Una charter the term Amitya occurs in tbe senen of a 
counsellor, 
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(3) Rājāmātya? or Minister of the king. He appears to be in 


close touch with the king and served ns a link between the king 
and the council of ministers. 


(4) Mahakumarimatya? or Chief Minister of the heir-appa- 
rent, 


(6) (Mahi) sāndhivigrahika?$ or Chief officer for peace and 
war, i.e., foreign minister. 

(6) Mahasenadhipati!? or Commander-in-Chief. i 
(7) Mahüdandan&yaka?? or Chief criminal judge. 
(8) Mahapratihara*! or Chief Usher or Lord Chamberlain, 


(9) Mah&üs&manta?* or Chief of the feudatories or the chief’ 
officer over tho Sardārs. 


(10) Mabākgapatalikass or Chief Keeper of records. Aksapa- 
talika was his subordinate. 


(11) Mahidharmadhyaksa*! or Chief Justice. 
(12) Mah&mudrüdhikrta!5 or Great Mint-master. 
(13) Mahābhogika*s or Chief officer in charge of revenue. 


(14) Dausadhasadhanika, literally it means those charged 
with the accomplishment of what is difficult to accomplish. If 
this term is identical with ‘danhsadhika’ 2* it may mean Police 


16, El,IV, p. 249. 
I7, TA, XXI, p. 256. 


p. 256; J ASP, XLVII, pt. I, p. 804. 

21, ELI, p. 173. 

92, Ibid, XIV, p. 185, 

23. Ibid, Y, p. 129, 

91. JASB, XIIY, pt. I, p. 5. 

25, Pia, 

26, Joi, p. 6. 

27 BE IV. p.250, Itil, T, p. Tt; Me, Wilkins calls hum “Chief ob- 
viator of difficulties S-o als» Prof, Lessen'a wterpretation, 
JASE, XLIV, pt. I, pp. 5-0. 

28, Ste A, Weber, Hala, 408, 557 
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(15) Daņdapāšika*? or Policeman. 

(16) Dandoddharanika,® either a judicial officer, from danda 
in the sense of fine, or a Police-officer, from the same word in 
the sense of rod of chastisement. 


(17) Cauroddharanika?! or Officer entrusted with the pursuit 
of robbers. ‘ 


(18) Dandika or Jailor. 


(19) Dašāpaiādhika?*, either investigator of crimes or magis- 
trate entrusted with the punishment of ten offences. 

(20) Dütapresanika or Spies. 

(21) Baladhikrta3t or Commandant. 

(22) Balādhyakga?5 or Superintendent of the forces. 

(23) Gaulmikass, perhaps the head of the thirty foot-men. 

(94) Cütabhata?* or irregular and regular soldiers. 

(25) Rajaputra? or Kgatriya warriors related to the king. 

(26) Yuktakaf? or Accountant. 


HI, XIX, p. 68; Mr Hajendralal Mitra translates it as *kocper of 


tho instrument of punishment. JASB, XLVII, pt. I, p. 804. 
30. EI, IX, p. 6. 


31. JA, XXI, p. 256, 
Ibid., JASB, XLVII, p. 804. 


Ten offences are as follows: (a) Three offences of body, theft, 
Jnurder, and adultery; (b) four offences of speech, harsh words, 
untruthful worda, libellous words and pointless words; and (c) 
three offences of mind, coveting others’ property, wrong thinking 
and devotion to what is not true. 

34. EI, XIV, p, 185, 

35, Ibid, IV, p, 250, 

30. IA, XXI, p, 250, 


EI, IX, p. 6; Vogel, however, thinks that Cata is cguivolent to 

modern Car or “head ofa pargūnā respontible for the internal 
management of a district, for tho collection of revenue and 
the npprehension of eriminels." According to tle pie 
scholar, Lhata, which is usually compounded with Cita, should 
be taken to mean “an official subordinate to the head of n 
pargani'. ACS, pt. I, pp, 131-32, Indraji tranelates the term rā 
(Cūtān prati bhatay, š.e,, soldiers against robbers, IA, IX, p. 
175, nove 41, 

33. Seo, however, BG, I, pt. I, p. 81. 
+ EL IV, p. 249. 


40. Ibid, IX, p. 5 ; see, however, Dr. Thomas interpretation, 
JRAS, 1009, p. 467. 
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(27) Niyuktakatt or Deputy Accountant. 

(28) Tantrapālat? or Charge g’ affaires. 

(29) Kāyastha or Karanika,® š. €., the scribe. He was the 
writer of the records or legal documents. 

(30) Bhündügīrika or Superintendent of the Stores. 

(31) Antabpurike or Superintendent of the Seraglio. 

(32) Antaraūgā!* servant of the interior or perhaps confiden- 
tial servant. 

(33) Bhigaka cr the Physician. He took care of the health of 
tho king and was perhaps the head of the Publio Health 
Department. 

(34) Noimittika or Astrologer. He forecast the effects of parti- 
cular omens or conjunction of the stars. Tho king consulted him 
before any undertaking. 

(35) Dütakaf? or Messenger. 

(36) Duta, or Envoy. He was responsible for maintaining 
proper relation with the foreign powers. 

(37) Sastbūdhikrta,*? Superintendent or Comptroller of the 
sagthūrhša oF gadbhāga, $.e-, the sixth part of the produce due 
to the king. 

(38) Hustyašvagomahigyajāvikādhyakgat” or Superintendent 
of elephants, horses, COWS, buffalocows, goats and sheep. 

(39) Naukadhyaksa® or Superintendent of Boats. 

(40) Dagagramika or officer in charge of groups of ten 
villages.!? 


— UV 

4l. EL, IX, p. 5 ; Ibid., XVIII, p. 256. 

42. Ibid. p. 116. 

43. Ibid., I, p. 129. 

44, JASB, XLIV, pt. I, p. 5. 

43. EI, XIX, P- 18. Fleet remarks that «the Dūtaka's office was to 
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(41) Kgetrapas or Supervisor of Cultivators, 


(42) Vasipakas®t or officials whose duty it was to assign pla- 
ces of residence to strangers, 


(43) Draingika5* or officer in charge of town. 
(44) Ākorādhikāra-purugas or officers in charge of mines, 


(45) Kūryitā*? or Overseer. 
(46) Rājarājanakast or Feudatory Chiefs. 


Besides; there were state functionaries attached to the differ- 
ent administrativo units, For administrative purposes the em- 
pire was parcelled into units known as bhukti or bhumi, man- 
dala, visaya, agrahüra and grāma. 


Provincia] Administration š 


The province was called bhukti, as the Srüvasti-bhukti in 
the Dighwa-Dubauli copperplate’ and the Kānyakubja-bhukti 
in the Barah copperplate*; or bhümi, as the Gurjoratra-bhümi 
in the Daulatpur copperplate,57 It was put in charge of an officer 
designated as Rāstrapati,ss Rajasthaniya, or Uparika-Mahā- 
raja, Ho was appointed by the central government, Some of 


— -< 

50. IA, XXI, p. 256. 

51, EI, XII, p. 292 ; c. TA, VII, p. 249 ; Ibid., XII, p. 189, n. 39; 
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54. Idid., IV, p. 249, 

55. IA, XV, p. 112, 

56, EI, XIX, p, 18, 
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the provincial governors were members of the royal household 
cand cthers were either feudatories, local chiefs or imperial offi- 
cials. The governors had their own courts at their capitals which 
were replicas of the imperial court on a smaller scale. They en- 
joyed the status of Maha«amantas and bore the title of Raja. 
It was left ta them to settle the revenue of the villages and 
fields lying within their jurisdiction, for we learn from epigraphs 
that they were requested not to interfere with the peaceful en- 
joyment of the rent free lands and villages granted by the king. 


Subordinate officers 


The provincial governors were assisted by a number of sub- 
ordinate officers. One such officer appears to be Vyavahürin*t 
or controlling officer. He supervised the grants that were made 
by kings with a view to avoiding their falling into abeyance, 
Oparikāmātya was the minister attached to the governors. 
Dūtaka or messenger conveyed the orders of kings to them, 
The military forces were posted at strategic points for the 
defence of the provinecs, The partabgarh inscriptions? informs 
us that Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla TI (946 A. D.) stationed one 
Šrīšarmon as his commandant (Baladhikrta) at Mandapika or 
Mandi which was perhaps the military headquarters for the 
southern regions. Forts were built for provincial defence. They 
were placed in charge of officers called Kottapēlat? or guardian 
of fort. The Vaillabhattasmāmin (Gwalior) inscription says that 
a Niagara Brāhmaņa from Anandapura in Gujarat (called Lita. 
mandala in this epigraph) named Alla was appointed keeper of 
the Gwalior fort by Adivar&ha, i.e., emperor Bhoja I of Kanauj, 
iu recognition of his meríts?!, His father Vaillabhatta, who was 
in the service of R&madeva, is designated as Maryadadhurya or 
Dhurodhikari*?, meaning chief of tho boundaries. It was one of 
his functions to watch that the existing boundaries were not 
disturbed by any foreign powerss. 
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Mandala 


Next to the Dhukti was the mandala, According to the Barals 
copperplate’? these two terms were not synonymous, Tho head 
of tho mandala was Mandalegvara or Mandalika. 


Visaya (District) 


The bhuktis wero further divided into a number of districts 
called visayas such as Asurübhaka-visayat!, Valayika-visnya,™ 
Dendavinaka-vigaya?, and varanasi-visaya7t. Tho term bhoga”? 
appears to'have been used sometimes in the samo sense. The 
visayas were in chargo of officers known as visayapatis?, The 
head of the bhoga was called Bhogapati. It is very likely that 
the Vigayapatis wero appointed by tho king. But tho possibility 
of their being appointed by the provincial governor subject to 
the approval of tho central authority cannot bo ruled out, as 
we know from the Damodarapura copperplate of Kumāragupta, 
dated 443-44 A. D., that Cirūtadatta, tho governor of Pundra- 
vardhana-bhukti, appointed Vetravarman as the Vigayapati 
of Kotivarga’#, The office of the Visayapatis appears to be here- 
ditary and they enjoyed tho status of the foudatorics (s&mantas). 
They were associated with a council of Visaya-mahattaras or 
notables. Subordinate to them were such officers as Dašāparā 
dhiko, Cauroddharanika, Dandika, Dandapagika, Dandanayaka, 
Saulkika (Collector of customs), Kgetrapa (Supervisor of cultiva- 
tors), Prüntapala (Protector of boundaries of tho state) and 
Kottapila, The Vigayapatis appear to have exercised consi- 
derable revenue powers, since they are mentioned in copper- 
plates among officers requested not to disturb the possession. 
of the donees of lands or villages granted. They must have been 
responsible to the provincial governors (Rāstrapatis) or the 
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central government for the revenue of their districts Remission 
of taxes by subordinates probably required their sanction in 
order to be operativo It cannot, however, be asserted whether 
they on their part referred the matter to their superiors before 
passing their own orders on the point. Their headquarters were 
perhaps called Adhisthana or Pattana. 


Agrahara or Tahsil 


The visayas were subdivided into smaller units known as 

` ngrabüras'5 or tahsīls. They consisted of a number of villages, 

Most probably the heads of the agrahüras, like tbe Vigayapatis, 

were appointed by their immediate superior officers, j.e., Vigaya- 
patis, subject to the approval of the provincial authority. 


Grama or Village 


The grüma or village was the last administrative unit. It 
seems to have fixed sites and boundaries. The head of the gramma, 
was called Grāmapati'$ or Gūmsgātnika.”” Such terms as Mahat- 
tara?? and Mahattama? also occur in inscriptions. They were 
used either in the same sense or stood for associate officers 
varying in rank. The headman was perhaps appointed or recog- 
nised by the state. He must have been responsible to the 
government for the maintenance of peace and order within the 
pale of his jurisdiction. There is hardly any doubs that tho 
king had the right of control and supervision. 


The Grimapati or headman administered the gráma with 
the assistance of a village council composed of the village 
elders. The council exercised considerable jurisdiction over the 
village disputes. It might have Jimited powers over crimi- 
nal cases, but its civil jurisdiction as usual would have been un- 
limited. Owing to his position and status the headman must 


——MMM— 
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76, JA, XU, p. 193. 
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have taken a prominent part in tho meetings of tho village 
council, He was village magistrate having powers to try potty 
criminal cases? Ho organised Public Works Committece 
and raised funds for them by public subscriptions and by secur- 
ing government contributions. Ho controlled and supervised 
the watch and ward arrangements. "The village records, which 
wero regularly kept, wero also in hia custody. The invariable 
mention of the village hendman in the land and village grants 
shows that he was intimately connected with tho revenuo ad- 
ministration, He must have been remunerated for his services. 


Another feature of the village administration was that per- 
sons who were the recipients of the rent free lands or villages 
had the right to try cases of ten offences and tho privilege of 
grazing their cattle up to the limits of their villages. Tho offi- 
cers were requested not to disturb the peaceful enjoymont of 
such villages or lands. These villages were free of forced labour 
of every kind and wero granted with trensure-trove and 
other minor funds! 


Municipalities and Guilds 


Some sort of municipal government was not unknown in the 
period under review. The Siyadoni inscription yields the infor- 
mation that the affairs of the town were managed by an assem- 
bly of five called *Paücakula' and by a committee of two, 
appointed from time to time by the town.*? Every trade appears 
to have had its guild and no man could offend the guild with 
impunity. The Vaillabhatta-sw&min (Gwalior) inscription refers 
to such guilds, viz., Tailika-grent (the guild of oil-millers) and 
Mālika.$reņī (tho guild of gardeners).8* These guilds had their 
heads known as Tailika-mahattaka and Malikamahar®! respec- 
tively. The Siyadoni and Pehoa inscriptions mention a number of 
traders such as oil-makers, stone cutters, betel-scllers, sugar- 
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boilers, potters, distillers of spirituous liquors*’ and horse- 
dealers, who perhaps formed themselves into different corpo- 
rations for regulating their business. These guilds must have 


developed a corporate life and law-abiding nature in members of 
various communities, 


Fiscal Administration 


Revenue was derived partly from taxation and partly from 
sources other than taxation. An appreciable portion of revenue 
was raised from the land. The principle governing this appears 
to have been that a fixed share of the produce of the land should 
be given to the state either in cash or in kind, preferably the 
latter. It was generally one-sixth of the produce. We are told by 
Alberiini that one-siath of the income made from the crops or 
from the cattle was to be paid to the ruler in recognition of the 


protection which he afforded to the subjects, their property and 
their families.” 


The Village Lands 


The village lands were measured by *parame£variyahastas't* 
(royal yards) and *n&lukas' and were well demarcated by boun- 
daries.*? The state does not appear to have been the owner of 
theentire cultivable land in the kingdom. A conjecture may, 
however, be hazarded that it owned some pieces in most of tho 
villages situated in the realm. These might have been lands laps- 
ed to itasheirless property or confiscated by it for offences 
committed by their former owners or were actually purchased 

` by it for state purposes. Some of these lands might have been 
waste lands brought under cultivation by the government. The 


produce of theso domains was one of the sources of revenue to 
the state, 
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Taxes 


"ho state imposed such taxes as Udrariga (tax imposed upon 
tho permanent tenants), Uparikara*! (tax on cultivators who 
had no proprietary rights in the soil), and Bbaga?! (share) upon 
tho tenants and the land. Tho Rājor inscription? rofers to such 
dues as Bhoga (enjoyment), Maytita (not intelligible), Khala- 
bhiks& (cess on threshing floors) Prasthaka (perhaps a cess on 
each prastha of grain over and above tho usual grain-share), 
Skandhāks (probably a cess at a certain rate per lond) and Mār- 
ganaka (possibly benovolences levied upon the villages).*$ Tho 
Una inscriptions’? refer to Bhoga-bhāga, Hiranyadiina (possibly 
dues commuted into cash), Da£aparüdhadanda (fines for ten 
offences), Collaka and other minor taxes, The list may bo fur- 
ther supplemented by the contemporary records which refer 
to Kara (rent proper, payable in cash or kind), Jalakara (tax on 
water), Gokara (a tax on cattle), Vigayadāna (some kind of dis- 
trict tax), Nidhiniksepa (treasure-trove), Akara (a tax on mines), 
Aputrikidana (perhaps the crown's right to confiscate the pro- 


perty of one who dies sonless), and Nagtibharata (Nagtabha- 
rata ?) 


Taxes Raised for Religious Purposes 


Certain taxes, viz.,tbreo vimšopakas on every sack of agri- 
cultural produce brought for sale to the market, two palikas on 
every ghataka-ktipaka of clarified butter and oil, fifty leaves on 
every collikā (of leaves) brought from outside the town and two 
vimšopakas per mensem on every shop, were imposed for reli-, 
gious purposes.97 


90. IA,XIUL p.75. 

Ol. Ibid. cf. CI I, III, p. 98. 

92. DI, IX, p. 5, Ibid, XIV, p. 184; cf. Gautama, X, 21.7; Manu, 
VII, 130 ; Kautilya, V, 2, 

93. EI HII, pp. 264, 266. 

94. cf. Ibd., IT, p. 179, verse 42, See ZA, XVIII, p. 114, lin? 55 for 
Ihalaha as n revenue term. 

95. Ghoshal, HRS, pp. 294, 296, 208, etc. 

98. LT, 1X, pp. 6, 10. 

97. FY, IL, pp. 261-66, 
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Revenue Accruing from Duties 


Another source of revenue was trade. Duties were levied 
upon imports and exports, for we gather from contemporary 
records that there were regular customs-houses called Matfadāva 
or Mandapikā? The collector of customs was called šanlkika.*? 
Xt would not be wide of the mark to assume that the state also 
levied taxes on sales and manufactures. "The exact scale of tax- 
ation adopted by the rulers of the period is not. known. The 
Smrti writers like Visnu,!9 Gautama, Sulrate? and Baudbā- 
yana,?3 yield the information that it varied bfücen 5% 
and 10%, 


Trade Transactions 


The trade transactions! seem to have been carried on by 
barter, main being the ordinary medium, But coins were not 
unknown. The Siyadoni inscription gives a Jist of them. The 
chief coin which it refers to was the silver dramma of Mihira 
Bhoja. It refers to several distinct kinds of drammas such as 
Dramma,?5  Paíiciyaha-dramma,!5 — Vigrahapala.dramma,?°7 
Vigraha-pāliya-dramma, Vigraha pala-satka-dramma 2° Vigra- 
hatwigiya-dramma,2! Šrīmadādivarāba-dramma,!!! Varābalaya 
viméopaka (?),!!t Vigraha-dramma visovaka,™ Kapardaka ut 
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Kakini and Varüfakn.3 Tho government must have had the 
monopoly to mint coins, 


Mines and Forests 


8 
Other sources of revenuo to tho state treasury wero mincs*! 

and forests. Tho mines were Granted to corporations or indivi- 
duals for fixed terms of lenso and mining operations were carried 


out by licenses proviously obtained. Forest-produce added to the 
revenuo of tho state. 


Court Fees and Taxes on Prostitutes 


The court fees and fines brought considerable sum to the 
state exchequer. ‘Taxes wero imposed upon prostitutes, for wo 
are told by Albertini that tho kings made harlots an attraction 
Tor their cities, n bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons.!t? It is very likely that the government 
regulated gambling, which according to Ibn Khurdadbatis was 
one of the sources-of recreation, to raise its income. 


Exactions 


Exactions were mado to meet the expenses of the regular and 
irregular military and police forces when they were quortered 
in a village while on march. It is not unlikely that the state 


levied extra taxes in case of emergency to tide over the 
difficulty, 


Vishti 


Contemporary records further refer to vishti or forced labour. 


It appears that the poor who could not pay tax to the stato in 
cash were made to work for the state on certain occasions. 


——————— 


115. Ibid., p. 179, lino 45, See also BG, T, pt. I, p. 627; JRAS, 1909, 
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Head of the Revenue Department 


Tho revenue department was in charge of an officer called 
Mabābhogika, The prefix tmaha’ points out that ho was the 
chief officer and there were subordinates to assist him. The 
revenue office was called Adhikarana. 


Dispensation of Justice 


The king was the chief administrator of law and justice. Tho 
king did not exercise legislativo power except the right to issue 
rājafāsanas or royal edicts and interpret law, Tho sources of 
Dharma (law) were the Vedas, including the Samhilas, tho Drüab+ 
maņas and tho Upanisads; the Smrtis, which aro tho consci- 
entious recollections of tho learned and the virtuous; feara, 
the customary practico of the learned and the virtuous (but it 
was authoritative only when there was no Vedic and Smrti text 
for or against it); and Ātmatusti (equity), ie., what satisfies tho 
conscience of the learned and tho virtuous.!? Albertini informs 
us that tho Hindus bolioved that their religious law and its 
single precepts derived their origin from Reis, their sages, tho 
pilar of their religion, and not from the prophet, če., 
Nārāyaņa.lt Tho king administered justico according to tho 
laws approved of by the Hindu Sastras. Tho petitioners cou d 
present their petitions to the king and it was his duty to mete 
out justico to them. The judgment of the king was supreme 
and inviolable. 

Organisation of Judiciary 


Next to the king wero the civil and criminal courts to try 
eases, The kingdom was covered with a not-work of these 
courts, Our records reter to two officers-Mahidandaniyaka'! 
and Mnhādharmādhyakga.!? The latter appearsto have been 
the chicf justice and the former was probably the chief criminal 
judgo. We have no direct evidenco as to the method of 


119, Medhātithi on Manu, II, 2,6. 
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Appointing these judges. They appear to have been appointed 
by the king. They must have been appointed because of their 


independence of character, great learning in the various brancbes 
of law, and impartiality. 


Tn addition to these courts, there were popular courts as 
referred to by the Arab traveller Sulaiman.223 Every village had 
perhaps its council which exercised both civil and eriminal juris- 
dictions, It may safely be assumed that the parties, when they 
felt dissatisfied with the decision of such popular courts and the 
village council, appealed to the king or his courts for justice. 


Court Procedure : Testimony of Alberuni 


According to Alberiini,!% when a certain case was filed the” 
judge demanded from the suitor a document written against the 
accused person in a well-known writing which was thought suit- 
able for writs of the kind, and in the document tho well. 

Stablished proof of the justice of his suit. In case there was 
no written document, the contest was settled by means of wit- 
nesses without a written document. Tho witnesses were not to 
be less than four, but thero might be more. Perhaps a case 
Was not dismissed on the plea of the absence of witnesses. If 
tho suitor was not ablo to prove his claim, the defendant had to 
swear, but he might also tender the oath to the suitor by saying, 
‘awear thou that thy claim ia truo and I will givo thee what 
thou claimest’, If tlie object was of no great importance, and 
the suitors agreed that the accused would swear, tho latter 
simply sworo before fire learned Brahmins in the following 
words : ‘If I lie, ho shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of tho amount of his claim". 
A high sort of oath was that the accused person was invited to 
drink the bīsh (visha 1) called brahmana (1). It was one of tho 
Worst kinds ; but if Le spoke the truth, the drink did not 
do him any harm. ; 

A still higher sort of ordeal was that they brought the man 

— 
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to a decp and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep well with 
much water. Then ho spoke to tht water: ‘Sinco thou belongest 
to the pure angels, and knowest both what is secrot and public, 
kill me if Ilie, and preserve mo ifl speak tho fruth’. Then 
fivo men took him between thom and throw him into tho water, 
If ho had spoken tho truth, he was not to drown and thus waa 
saved, A still higher sort of ordeal was that the judge sent both 
claimant and defendant to tho templo of tho most venerated 
idol of the town or realm. "There the defondant had to fast 
during that day, On tho following day ho dressed in new gar- 
ments, nnd posted himself together with tho claimant in that 
temple, Then tho priests poured water over the idol and gavo 
it to him to drink. Ifho, then, had not spoken the truth, he 
at once vomited blood. Besides this, tho defendant was placed 
on the scalo of n balance, and was weighed ; whereupon ho was 
taken off the scale, and tho scale was left as it was, Then he 
invoked as witnesses for tho truth of his deposition the spiritual 
beings, tho angels, tho henvenly being, ono after the other, and 
all which ho spoko ho wrote down on a picco of paper, and fast. 
ened it to his hoad. Ilo was a second timo placed in the scalo 
of the balance. In case he had spoken tho truth, he now weighed 
moro than tho first time. There was a still higher sort of ordeal. 
They took buttor and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and boiled 
them in a kettle. Thon they threw a leaf into it, which by 
getting flaccid and burned was to them a sign of tho boiling of 
tho mixture, When tho boiling was at its height, they threw a 
Piece of gold into the kettle and ordered the defendant to fetch 
it out with his kand. If he had spoken the truth, he fetched 
it out, ‘ho highest kind of ordeal was that they mado a piece 
of iron so hot that it was near melting, and put it with a pair 
of tongs on the hand of the defendant, there being nothing 
between his hand and the iron gave a broad leaf of some plant, 
and under it somo few and scattered corns of rico in the husks. 
They ordered him to carry it seven paces, and then he might 
throw it to the ground. If he was burnt, he was declared 
guilty. 
Caste Considerations 


Caste considerations were made at the time of impacting. 
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justice. From Alberüni we learn that the law of murder was 
that if tho murderer was a Brāhmaņa, and the murdered person 
A member of another caste, he was only bound to do expiation 
consisting of fasting, prayers and almt-giving. Ifthe murdered 
person was a Brāhmaņa, the Brahmans murderer had to answer 
it in a future lifo; for he was not allowed to do expiation, because 
expiation wiped off the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing could 
wipe off any of the mortal crimes from a. Brahmana, of which 
tho greatest were .tho murder of a Brühmana, called vajra- 
brabmahatyà ; further, the killing of a cow, the drinking of wine, 
whoredom, specially with the wife of one's own father and 
teacher. However, the kings did not for any of these crimes 
kill a Br&hmana or Kgatriya, but they confiscated his property 
and banished him from the country. Ifa man of a caste under 
those of the Brāhmaņa and Kgatriya killed a man of the same 
caste he had to do expiation, but, besides, the king inflicted 
upon him a punishment in order to establish an example. 


Law of Theft 


Tho law of theft directed that the punishment of the thiof 
was to bein accordance with the value of tho stolen object. 
Accordingly, sometimes a punishment of extreme or of middling 
severity was necessary, sometimes s course of correction and 
imposing a payment, sometimes only exposing to publio shame 
and ridicule. If the object was very great, the kings blinded 
n Brahmans and mutilated him, cutting off his left-hand and 
right-foot, or the right-hand and left-foot, whilst they mutilated 
n Ksatriya without blinding him, and killed thieves of the 
other castes,1*5 


Law of Inheritance 


Alberüni says that the chief rule of their law of inheritance 
was that the women did not inherit, except the daughter. She 
got tho fourth part of the share of a son. If she was not married, 
the money was spent on her till tho time of her marriage, and 

her dowry was bought by means of her share. Afterwards sho 
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dind no more income from the house of her father. If a widow 
alid not burn herself, but preferred to remain alive, the heir of her 
"deceased husband had to provide her with nourishment and cloth- 
ing as long as she lived. ‘Tho von and grandson had a nearer 
«laim to tho inheritance than the ascendants, d.e., the father and 
grandfather, The collateral relations, as, e.g., the brothers, 
«had less claims, and inherited only in case there was nobody 
who had n better claim. Tho son of a daughter had 
«more claini than the son ofa sister and that the son of a 
"brother had more claim than either of them. If there 
wero several claimants of the same degree of relationship, 
08, ega, sons or brothers, they all got equal shares. If the 
deceased left no heir, the inheritance fell to the treasury of 
tho king, except in the case that tho deceased person was 

n Brāhmnņa. In that caso the king had no right to meddle 
"with inheritance, but it was exclusively spent on almsgiving.!*7 


Military Organisation 


Tn tho turmoil of the early mediaeval period of Indian his- 
tory there was hardly a monarch who had not to undertake 
extensive military operations either to quell internal rebellions 
or to carry out ambitious foreign expeditions. "Tho Pratībūras 
of Kūnyakubja, tho Palas of Gauda and the Rāstrakūtas of 
Manyakheta were at war with each other. The military machine 
"Of the empire must,therefore, hate been very strong and efficient. 
We are told by the Arab traveller Sulaiman that the king of 
JJurz (Gurjara) maintained numerous forces and no other Indian 
prince had so fine a cavalry. Al Mas'udi informs us that the 
"Gurjara-Pratihüras used to maintain largo army garrisons in the 
south and north, east and west, in order to deal promptly with 
the prospective attacks on all tho fronts? It seems that any 
corps could be summoned to any direction in times of difficulty. 


'The army appears to have been consisted of elephants, 
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was lost by them owing to the revolt of the slaves in the house- 
hold, who attacked them in the rear while the battle was at tho 


critical stage. Most probably women wero not engaged for 
menial duties. = 


Recruitment of the Forces 


"Tho army, as usual, appears to have included a large number 
of Ksatriyas. Perhaps other castes were not excluded. A part 
of the army consisted of the hereditary forces and the forces of 
the feudatories. The Muslim writers seem to be referring to the 
hereditary forces when they mention the troops of the Indian 
kings, who came ont to fight for their king, though they received 
mo pay from him. The principle of heredity, which was 
allowed to operate to some extent in the appointments to civil 
offices, seems to have governed to a great extent the recruitment 
of the army as well. It is not unreasonablo to assume that 
tbe hereditary force (Maula bala) was the most efficient. and 
trustworthy arm. Perhaps most of the villages had their militias 

recruited from their own inhabitants. These militias might have 
been the principal recruitment fields for the regular armics. The 
recruits probably possesssed a certain amount of military 
efficiency at the time of their enrolment. 


Officers of the Army 


Most of the kings of the'early mediaevalperiod were distin- 
£uished soldiers. Under them were a number of generals, who 
must have been in charge of the different corps. According to 
inscriptions, Mahisenadhipati appears to have bcen tho chief 
military officer over allthe arms and in immediate communi- 
cation with tho king. The prefix ‘maha’ indicates that thera 
were subordinate officers like Senāpati for each arm. Other 
military officera were Balādhyakga (Superintendent of the forces), 
Balüdhikrta (Commandant) and Gaulmika™* (perhaps the head 
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of thirty footmen). Theso officers must have been dressed irr 
uniforms appropriate to their status in tho army. Tho armies 


wero generally distinguished from ono another by special badges 
and banners. 


Dūtapresanika 
Plan 


The army seems to have had a number of spies called Düta- 
pregsņika. Wo are told by the Smyti writers that they were 
the “eyes and cars’ of the king? Tho king was expected ‘to 
look through their eyes otherwiso thero were chances of his 
being tumbled down’, The Smrti writers further compare them 
to tho sun in energy and to the wind in movements. These 
spigs must have been [persons skilled in tho interpretation of 
internal sentiments by conjecture and external gestures, accurato 
of memory, polite and soft in speech, agile in movements, 
capablo of bearing up with all sorts of privations and difficulties, 
ready witted, and expert in everything. They were engaged not 
simply to gain information or to watch the movoments of the 
enemy, but also for the purposo of sowing dissension, for cap- 
turing the enemy's fort, country or camp with the nid of 
weapons, poison or fire, for the purposes of most brutal 
assassinations of kings, chiefs of the army, leading 
citizens such as the councillors, as well as, for all pur- 
poses of devastation and cutting off the supplies of the 
enemy. Perhaps spies residing in enemy’s country as 
traders sold poisoned liquors to soldiers. Under the garb of 
servants they might sell poisoned grass and water and thus bill 
the enemy’s cattle, horses and elephants. Prostitute-spies might 
entice away young princes, chiefs of corporations, or of the army 
who perhaps paid the wages of their sin in the shape of ignomi- 
nious death, 


Lekbaka 


Perhaps Lekbaka (scribe), who was a non-military officer, 
was attached to tho military department. It is not unreason- 
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. able to suppose that his function was to keep the accounts 
relating to the military department. Most probably he was in 
possession of facts and figures as to the number of soldiers in 
different ranks of the army, the emoluments drawn by each, the 
number of discharged soldiers and the places where these latter 
were engaged. 


Payment of Salary to the Army Personnel 


The government appears to have paid the army regularly, 
for Medu&tiuhi 18 lays down that the payment ot salaries to 
ayil servants and the army must be regular. Peihaps the 
government gave pensions to the dependents of soldiers killed 
in war, 


n 
Forts 


"The stato built forts for the defence of the country. We 
may safely assume that the fortifications were of a varied 
character, Water, mountains!?, desert and forests must have 
served as defences, Of these water and mountain fortificauons 
served best as detences for centres thick with population, whilst 
tho other kinds, the desert and forest fortifications were intended 
to ward off dangers ansing from unknown wilds and woods. 
The forts were placed in charge of officers called Kuttupāla. 


Actual Warfare 


Tho king scems to have led the host in person to the battle. 
field assisted by the Commander-in-Chief (Mahasenadhipati). 
In fact, in ancient tumes that was considered the chiet duty ota 
king. We may assume that the kings were usually in the vau as 
they were expected to set an example for their soldiers. It ig 
difficult to understand tho manner of fighting in vogue in those 
days, when the gun had no existence. Perhaps the bowmen began 
the fight. The king probably rode on an elephant and fought 
with his bow. The most terrible fighting appears to have been 
with tho elephant force and the inscriptions of our period almost 
always extol the king's valour in attacking black masses of elc. 
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phants and breaking their temples with the blows of swords. 

"The death of the king or the Commander on the battlefield 

almost always led to tho defeat and tho rout of his army. Histo- 

tians of Mahmtid of Ghazni refer to swords, spears, bows, arrows 

and maces as the weapons used by the opposing Hindu forces? 

We may, therefore, conclude that theso must have heen the 
` weapons mainly used by the armies of our period. 


Ethics of War 


We aro told by Medhētithi that ‘if war is declared, there 
should be no weakening. Thero should be no hesitation as to 
whether a weak enemy should be attacked or not. Theking 
should not try to be consistent. He should uproot the weeds,’ 
He further tells us that mere submission of the vanquished is 
immaterial. Tho enemy is to surrender completely2*? The 
rajakula or royal family of the fallen prince docs not appear to 
have been extinguished, for wo learn from the Arab traveller 
Sulaimān that "when a king subdues n neighbouring state, ho 
places over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, 
who carries on the government in the name of the congveror.'113 
According to Medbātithi, ‘the victor should summon assemblies 
ofthe cities and the country-side and they must decido the 
manner in which they are to bo ruled." We may thus conclude 
that humanity triumphed over the desire of tevenge. The non- 
warring elements do not appear to have been always interfered 
with, Medhātithi says that ‘when a king attacks his enemy, he 
really attacks the government—the political machinery. Ho has 
no business to destroy the inhabitants of the enemy’s realm, if 
it is possible to spare them’ 145 


Perhaps the use of invisible arms and poisonous or fire emit- 
ting weapons was also forbidden. The early Srerti writers! lay 
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down that the timid, the intoxicated, the insane, the negligent, 
the unprepared, women, children, the aged and tho Brāhmaņas 
were not to be attacked. It may be presumed that the kings 
of the pericd under review also followed these principles in their 
exploits. 


Police 


The state appears to have maintained a strong police force 
to afford security to the civil population. Sulaimün says that 
there was no country in India more safe from robbers than 
Jurz!t? The police officials were obviously the instruments for 
bringing to book law-breakers. The police officers were called 
Cauroddharanika and Dandapaéika. Crimes, that could not be 
locally detected, were investigated by these officers. It is véry 
likely that they worked under the direction of the Rastrapatis 
and Visayapatis who could perhaps afford military assistance to 
them in cass it was necessary for apprehension of desperate 
robbers or dacoits. Most probably much of the police control 
was by means of spies (Dutapresanika), who sometimes acted as 
agents provocaleures. 

The policing arrangements of villages appear to have been 
under the supervision of the headmen, Perhaps the village 
watchman was in immediate charge of the work, and it was his 
dnty to detect all crimes. We may presume that ifa theft or 
robbery was committed within his jurisdiction, he had to find 
out the culprit. Ifthe latter remained untraceable, the watch- 
man had perhaps to compensate for the loss, It would not be 
wide of the mark to imagine that his liability was limited by his 
means and it was based on a shrewd suspicion that he might 

bea party to the theft committed. Tho king might have 
made good the loss out of his treasury, if full compensation for 
the stolen goods could not be exacted from the watchman.1s 


Pablic Works Department 


Probably the government had also set up a department 
like the modern Public Works Department to regulate 
147. Llliot, H1, I, p. 4. 
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the administration of the means of communication, 
irrigation and things of similar nature which wero mostly of 
daily uso, The means of communication were kept in good ar- 
der and protected against brigands and other high-waymen for 
trade and commerce. Tho kings had to wage war more often 
than nover, hence special attention must have been paid to the 
means of communication “ho government appears to havo 
made proper arrangements for irrigation. Tho Partabgarh 
inscription of Mahendrapala II refera to a leather bucket 
(kosa) which was used for irrigating fields. Perhaps sluices 
were constructed and tho officers were deputed-to look after 
them 0 that everybody might utilize them in a fair way. Tho 
peasants were treated equally. They could have water for 
irrigation from tarūgas (tanks), saritis (rivers) and kūpas 
(wells). 


Pablic Health Department 


Perhaps the government ran s department like the modern 
Public Health Department to look after the public health and 
hygiene. Tho Dharma-Sutras and the Dharma-šūstras agree in 
genera! to the various regulations for maintaining publio 
health in towns. Healthy regulations must have been laid for 
tho sale of food commodities. The committing of nuisance in 
public roads and in sacred spots, such as rivers, temples, shady 
places, before fire and women, was punishable, The curative 
arrangements were perhaps made both for men and animals. 
Various measures must have been undertaken to ward of 
diseases. The Bhisaka (physician) appears to be the head of 
the Public Health Department. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SOCIAL SET-UP 
Organisation of Society : Ascendency of Brahmanas 


The Hindu Society was composed of the usualfour varnas, 
viz, Brāhmaņa, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra. The Brahmanas 
had gained complete ascendency in tho society. Al Mas'üdi! 
and Alberüm* bear out that the Brahmanas were honoured by 
the Indians as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. 
"The Brāhmaņas seem to have formed one caste throughout India 
without any sub-divisions based on provincial or other minor 
differences. Thus we do not find Bráhmana donecs in inscrip- 
tions described as Kānyakubja, Malaviya, Saryūpāreņa, 
Maithila, Gauda or Dravida. The records distinguish thom by 
their gotras and prararas. Among the former they mention: 
Küsynpa, Kātrāyana, Bhūradvāja, Vatsa, Gobhila, Bandhuls, 
Vašistha, Šarkarāksa, Pārāvasa, Gautama, Sāndilya, Kau$ika, 
Sümkptya, Krsņātreya, Upamanyu, Kaundinya, Kapisthala, 
Bhargava, Pārāšara, Jivantyüyana, Garga, Gargya, Savarna, 
Dhaumya, Sausravasa, Galata, Kutsa, Sārkara, Daksa, Jūtu- 
karna, Candritreya, Gauņya, Pippalāda, Harita, Maunya, 
Darbha, Agasti, Maudgalya, Kanva, Atreya, etc; and the 
latter are referred to as follows: Višvāmitra, Ambariga, 
Bhargava, Jūmadagna, Darhaspatya, Bhāradvāja, Kaušika, 
Dhaumya, Gautama, Bandhula, Aghamarsana, Gobhila, 
Angirasa, Cyāvana, Aurva, Apnavana, Maudgalya, Kasyapa, 
Bharmya-va, Avatsara, Naidhruva, Kanhayana, Audalya, 
Aitatha, Avitatha, Devarita, ete‘. 
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Characteristic Names 


Besides these gotras and pravaras, the Br&hmanas seem to 
have characteristic names according to their occupations and 
modes of life. Alberīīnī says that “the Brahman is in general 
called by this name as long as he does his work staying at 
home. When he is busy with the service of one fire, he is 
called ishtin ; if he serves three fires, he is called agnihotrin ; 
if he besides offers an offering to the fire, he is called dikgita"5, 
Tn addition, the contemporary records refer to such Brahmanic 
surnames as Migra®, Dvivedin?, Tripithin or Tripāthī?, 
Üarman?, Avasthi??, Caturvedin?! or Caturvaidya™ and the 
title pandit. 


Life of a Brahmana : Alberuni’s Account 
^" The life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins with 
the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him to instruct 
him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin him to adhere to 
them and to embrace them as long as he lives. Then they 
bind a girdle round his waist and invest him with a pair of 
Yajiiopavitas, i.e. ono strong cord consisting of nine single 
cords which are twisted together, and with a third Yajūo- 
pavita, s single one made from cloth. This girdle runs from 
the left shoulder to tho right hip. Further, he is presented 
with n stick which he has to wear, and with n seal.ring of cer- 
tain grass, called darbha, which ho wears on the ring-finger 
of the right hand. This seal-ring is called pavitra. Tho object 
of his weating the ring on tho ring-finger of his right hand is 
this, that it should be a good amen and blessing for all those 
who receive gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing 
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the ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing yajüo- 
pavita, for from the latter he is not to separate himself under 
any circumstances whatever. Ifhe takes it off while eating 
or fulfilling some want of nature, he thereby commits a sin 
which cannot be wiped off save by some work of expiation, 
fasting or almsgiving. 

«This first period of the Brahman's life extends till the 

twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Visnu-Purana, 
till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to practise abstinence, 
tomake the earth his bed, te begin with the learning of the Veda 
and of its explanation, of the science of theology and law, 
all this being taught to him by a master whom he serves day 
and night. He washes himself thrice a day, and performs a 
sacrifice to the fire both at the beginning and end of the day. 
After the sacrifice he worships his master. He fasts a day and 
he breaks fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. He 
dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves in order „s, 
to ask a gift and to beg in not more than five houses once a 
day, cither at noon or in the evening. Whatever alms he 
receives he places before his master to choose from it what he 
likes. Then the master allows him to take the remainder. 
Thus the pupil nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes 
of his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, wood 
of two kinds of trees, palasa (Butea frondosa) and darbha, in 
order to perform the sacrifice ; for the Hindus highly venerate 
the fire, and offer flowers to it. itis tho same case with all 
other nations, They always thought that the sacrifice was 
accepted by the deity if the fire came down upon it, and no 
other worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, asses, or 
images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd says: ‘Since there is 
fire, it is worshipped’. 

“Tho second period of their life extends from the twenty- 
fifth year till the fiftieth, or according to the Visņu-Purāņa, till 
tho seventicth. The master allows him to marry. He marries, 
establishes a household, and intends to have descendants, but 
he cohabits with his wifo only once ina month after she has 
become clean of the menstruation. He is not allowed to marry 
a woman above twelve years of age. Ho gains his sustenance 
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either by the fee he obtains for teaching Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas, not ns a payment but as 2 present, or by presents 
which he receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the firo, or by asking a gift from the kings and 
nobles, there being no importunate pressing on his part, and 
no unwillingness on the part of the giver......... 

“The third period of the life of the Brahman extends from 
the fiftieth year to the scventy-fifth, or according to Vigņu- 
Purina, till the ninetieth. He practices abstinence, leaves his 
household, and hands it as well as his wife over to his children, 
if the latter does not prefer to accompany him into the life óf 
wilderness, He dwells outside civilization, and lends the same 
life again which he led in the first period. He does not take 
shelter under a roof, nor wear any dress but some bark of a 
tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins. He sleeps on the; 
earth without any bed, and only nourishes himself by fruit, 

* vegetables, and roots, He lets the hair grow. long, and doe 
not anoint himself with oil. i 
“The fourth period extends till the end of life. He wears 

a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. He is always 
given to meditation ; he strips the mind of friendship ond 
enmity, and roots out desire, and lust, and wrath. -He does 
not converse with anybody at all. When "walking to a place 
of particular merit, in order to gain a heavenly reward, he 
does not stop on the road in a village longer than a day, ñor 
ina city longer than five days. If any one gives him some- 
thing, he does not Jeave a remainder of it for the following day. 
He has no other business but that of caring for the path which 


leads to salvation, and for reaching mokga, whence there is nb 
return to this world"'t2, 


Universal Duties of a Brahmana 


Alberüni further informs us that “tho universal duties of 
the Brahman throughout his whole life are works of piety, 
giving alms and receiving them, For that which the Brahmans 
give reverts to the pitras (in reality n benefit to the Fathers). 
He must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take caro of 
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the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship i 
it from being extinguished, that he dos d s eus preserve 
his death" Pee by IR Bee 
Perhaps the Brāhmaņas had the li B 
fession of the lower castes, besides in Prise the: pro- 
permitted to them. But there were certain moral nite 
for Alberüni says that “every man who takes to sn: 
tion which is not allowed to his caste, e.g. mn Serupa- 
trade, a Šūdra to agriculture, commits Š: ds vēja rahman to 
thoy consider only a little less than the crime of Sofa which 
'The Brāhmaņas seem to have filled various M 5 
stato. They occupied high as well as low rank MSS of the 
in the Vaillabhattaswamin (Gwalior) inscription th sure told 
Brahmans named Alla was appointed keeper of at a Nagar 
fort by Bhoja!* I of Kanyakubja. Some of on; of the Gwalior 
Purohita, who was a Brahmana and solia. que refer to 
performance of rites and received gifts from id king in the 
Brāhmaņas appear to have kept the van in th im? But the 
Jearning. Abū Zaid informs us that “amon he profession of 
are men who are devoted to religion and iic the Indians thero 
they call Brahmans. "They have also their n of science, whom 
tho courts of their kings, astrondmers,- hater who live at 
and those who draw omens from the flightot sophers, diviners 
them aro diviners and jugglers, who perfo; oF crows, ete, Among 
feats. These observations are specially tērē most astonishing 
a large country forming the empire of dura is to Kanauj, 


The Ksatriyas 


Next to the Br&hmanas were the Ksatri 
to have formed one caste, for we are ea has, They seem 
Sulaimün that “in all these kingdoms th by the m erchant 
sidered to form but one family”!*. Perha ° nobility is co 
not refer to their gotras during the perio, ae = Ksatriyas did 
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inseriptions of the Pratīhūras nowhere refer to their gotra. 
Kula seems to have been used for gotra®, It was perhaps duo 
to the fact that tho Vedic rituals and sacrifices wero now not 
in vogue with tho Ksatriyas and the worship of tho Paurāņie 
deities became supreme. Tho former required tho recital of 
gotra and pravara, while the latter did not. Though their usual 
occupation was that of arms, thero was no dearth of the 
Kegatriyas devoted to letters. According to Alberūnī?!, thoy 


could read and learn the Vedas but they were not permitted to 
tench them. 


The Vaisyas 


The Vaigyas ranked third in the society. They too formed 
ene casto throughout India, for we do not run across the 
names of their modern sub.divisions. Alberüni tells us that 
the duty of the Vai$yas was “to practise | agriculture 
and to cultivate tho land, to tend the cattle and to remove 
the needs of the Brahmans"?2, But the Vaigyas had probably 
long given up agriculture under the influence of Buddhism. 
The Buddhists believe that agriculture is sinful because it re- 
quires the cutting of the ground and thus involves the killing 
of various insects, The Vaišyas were generally described as 
artificers and domestics, They were losing their position 
among the traivarņikas, for Albertini says that the Vaišyas 
Were not allowed to hear the Vedas, much less to pronounce 
and recite them. If such a thing could be proved against one 


of them, the Brahmanas dragged him before the magistrate, 


and he was punished by having his tongue cut off*1, 
The Sudras 


The lowest among the Varnas were the Šūdras. Alberūnī 
gives the following aecount of their life: “Tho Šūdra is liko 
& servant to the Brahman, taking care of his affairs and 
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serving him. If, though being poor in the extreme, he still 
«desired not to be without a yajiiopavita, he girds himself only 
with the linen one. Every, action which is considered as the 
privilege of a Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation 
-of the Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, orbidden to 
him"? He further informs us that if a Šūdra was proved to 
havo recited the Veda he was punished like the Vaišyas*. 
According to Medbütithi, Südra was entitled to perform püka- 
yajiia and religious sacrifices like prakarana-griddha, Astaka 


„and Vašvadeva*”, 
The Antyajas 


Alberüni refers to one more class of people called Antyaja 
after the Šūdras. He says that the Antyajas rendered various 
kinds of services, and were not reckoned among the castes but 
only as members of a certain craft or profession. There were 
ight classes of them, who freely intermarried with each other, 
«except the fuller (washerman), shoemaker, and weaver, for no 
„others condescended to have anything to do with them. These 
eight guilds were the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket 
and shield maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild 
animals and birds, and the weaver. The four Varnas did not 
dive with them in one and the same place. These guilds lived 
mear the villages and towns of the four castes but just outside 

them’, 


Hadi, Doma, Candalu and Badhatau (sic) 


Alberūnī* in his necounts also refers to the people called 
Hadi, Doma (Domba), Candála and Badhatau (sic). They were 
not reckoned among any class or guild. They were occupied 
with dirty work, like the cleansing of the villages and other 
services. “hey were considered as ono sole class, distinguished 
-only by their occupations In fact, they were considered like 
illegitimate children, for according to general opinion they 
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descended from a Šūdra father and a Bráhmana mother as the 
children of fornication, and, therefore, they were degraded 
outcasts, 


The Seven Classes of Ibn Khurdadba 


Ibn Khurdādba, who died in 912 A.D., refers to seven 

classes of the Hindus, namely Sabkufria, among whom were 
men of high caste, and from among whom kings were chosen ; 
Brahma, who totally abstained from wine and fermented 
liquors ; Katariya, who drank not more than three cups of 
wine ; the daughters of the class of Brahma were not given in 
marriage to the sons of this class, but the Brahma took 
their daughters ; Sūdariyā, who were by profession husband- 
men ; Baisurā, who were artificers and domestics ; Sandēlia, 
who performed menial offices ; and Lahüd, who were fond of 
amusements and games of skill. It is quite obvious from these 
details that Brahma, Katariya, Sūdariyā, Baisurā, Sandilia 
and Lahūd are the same as Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, üdras, 
Vaigyas, Candalas and bazigars and itinerant jugglers. The 
first term—Sabkufria, is unintelligible. But as kings were 
chosen from this class, we may fairly identify it with the 
Ksatriya class. Perhaps he used this term to distinguish the 
members of the royal families from amongst whom the kings 
were chosen from the Ksatriyos in general. AI Idrisi*!, who 
was born towards the end of the cleventh century ADs also- 
refers to the seven classes of the Indians. ‘These classes, with 
little vanation in spellings, aro almost identical with the 
classes mentioned by Ibn Khurdādba, The seventh class, of 
course, differs in name from the seventh one of Ibn Khurdadba. 
Al ldrisi refers to the seventh class as Zakya and not Lahüd. 
But both of them agree with regard to tho profession of the 
members of this class. ‘The profession of Lahüd and Zakya is 
common. ‘This leaves no room for doubt that they were 
identical. 


The Kayasthas 
Tho Kāyasthas (scribes) were known to the Indian records 
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from the days of the Guptas. During the early mediaeval 
period they aro mentioned in the inseriptions. Perhaps they 
formed n caste of their own. Their sub-divisions are not found 
during the period under review. , 


Sulaiman's Reference 


Tho Arab traveller Sulaiman refers to one class of people 
who wandered in the woods and mountains and rarely com- 
munieated with the rest of mankind. Some of them went 
naked, Others stood naked with face turned to the sun, having 
nothing on but a panther's skin?. These people may have 
been those who renounced the world and led the life of a re- 
cluse, It may correspond to tho third or fourth stago (i$rama) 
in which the Hindu life was divided. Their standing with face 
turned towards tho sun may speak for the modo in which they 
worshipped the sun. 


Social Intercourse 


Theso various classes of people seem to have begunto 
entertain a feeling of distinction in their social intercourse, 
We learn from Alberüni? that each of tho four principal 
varnas or castes when they sat to dine formed a group for 
themselves, one group not being allowed to comprise two men 
of different varnas. He further says that if a Brahmana ate 
in the house of a Südra for sundry days, he was expelled from 
his caste and could nover regain it*. As regards social rela- 
tions between the Muslin:s and tho Hindus, Alberūnī says that 
no drinking or eating with the Mlecchas was permitted in his 
time“. He was repeatedly told that when the Hindu slaves 
in Muslim countries escaped and returned to their country and 
religion, they were admitted after an expintion, but when ho 
inquired from the Brāhmaņas whether this was true, they 
denied it, maintaining that there was no expiation possible 
+ 
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for such individuals.5 Jt is thus clear that the masses had 


*wung themselves on the side of reconversion but the orthodoxy 
was frowning at the practice. 


Marriage 


‘The caste docs not appear to have been so rigid during the 
period under review as it is at present. The accounts of the 
Muslim travellers bear out that tho anuloma marriages wero 
permitted during the early mediaeval period. Ibn Khurdadba” 
says that the Erahmanas could marry the Ksatriya girls. 
Alberūnīss testifies to the practico when he says that every 
man of a caste might marry a woman of his own caste or one 
of the castes or caste below his. Their accounts are borne out 
by the fact that tho founder of the Pratihára dynasty, Hari- 
«andra, who was a Brahmana, had a Keatriya wife?» The 
Karpuramnajars of Rajagckhara also refers to such anuloma 
marriages,  Rājašekhara, who was a Brēhmaņa, had 
married a Ksatriya lady named Avantisundarīt. But such 
marriages seem to have begun to fall into disrepute. We 
learn from Alberūnīt* that the Brāhmaņas, though they were 
allowed to marry in other castes, never married any women 
except one of their own caste. Medhatithit? lays down that 
the Brāhmaņa or Ksatriya bridegroom in the tenth stage of 


his life should not marry x Suara girl even when she is extre- 
mely beautiful. 


Restrictions on Marriage ` 


The pratiloma marriages were not allowed. Alberūnīt says 
that nobody was allowed to marry a woman of a caste superior 
to his own. Ibn Khurdüdba also refers to such restrictions 
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when ho points out that the daughters of the class of Brahma 
(Br&hmana) were not given in marriage to tho sons of the 
Katariya (Ksatriya) classtt. 

There were other restrictions which wero to bs respected by 
the members of tho Hindu society. According to Medhātithi!s, 
the Brāhmaņas should not establish uterine (the giving and 
taking of daughters in marriage) relationship with tho Vrātyas 
until they wero duly purified. We learn from Albertini® that 
it was absolutely forbidden to marry related women both of 
the direct descending line, viz, 2 granddaughter, or great- 
granddaughter, and of the direct ascending line, viz., a mother, 
grandmother, or great-grandmother. It was also forbidden to 
marry collateral relations, viz., a sister, a niece, a maternal or 
paternal nunt and their daughters, except in case the couple 
of relations who wanted to marry each other were removed 
from cach other by five consecutive generations. In that case 
the prohibition was waived, but, notwithstanding, such a 
marriage was an object of dislike to them. 


Early Marriages 


Early marriages appear to have come in vogue. Albertini!” 
informs us that the Hindus married at a very young age. A 
Brūhmana was not allowed to marry a woman above twelve 


years of aget, The Smrtis like those of Para$ara and Vyasa 
prescribe marriage for girls from eight to ten years of age. 


Polygamy 


Polygamy seems to have been prevalent. Alberūnīt? testi- 
fies to the practice when he says that n man might marry one 
to four wives. It was common with the royal families to take 
more than one wife. It is not unlikely that the polygamy 
was practised by tho rich and tuling sections of the society 
and the poor found it beyond their means. 
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Divorce not Permitted 


Ties of wedlock were held eacred and indissoluble, Albertini 
bears out the practice. He says that husband and wife could 
only be separated by death as they had no divorce), In fact, 
the marriage has been regarded as an indissoluble tie since the 
days of the Vedas, the early dawn of the Hindu culture. ‘The 
concept has been upheld through all the ages and even to-day, 
in spite of the legislation permitting divorce, it has not lost its 
importance. 


Widow Marriage Prohibited 


"There is no reference to widow marriage during the period 
under review. Alberiini*! categorically says that a widow could 
not remarry herself. Even levirate (niyoga) was becoming 
unpopular, for Medhatithi®® points out that though sanctioned 
by the Smrtis, it was deprecated by tho people. 


Sati 


Some of the later Smyti writers*? refer to the Sat; custom. 
"They, however, do not! hold it as an ideal practice. They 
prefer the ascetic life to self-immolation. Bana, who was the 
greatest literary ornament of the court of Harga of 
Kanauj, has vehemently criticised the practice in the 
Kādambarš. Medh&tithi* also felt that no purpose was served 
by burning oneself with the dead body of one’s husband, The 
Tantra writers% were averse to the practice. Their criticism, 
however, could not produce any effect. "The custom continued 
to gain ground. We are told by Alberüni'* that tho wives of 
tho dead kings were burnt with them, An exception was mado 
only for women of advanced years and for those who had 
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children. It cannot, however, be pointed out with precision 
as to whether the practice was confined to the royal families 
or it had filtered down to the misses. As it was an orthodox 
practico and in later centuries it was practised with all its nak- 
edness, it will not be wide of tho mark to conclude that it 
was practised by all and sundry. 


Purda 


Another system which seems to have prevailed in the 
Hindu society was purdā. Yt is, indeed, strange that Abū Zaid5? 
records that “most of the princes of India when they hold a 
court allow their wives to be seen by tho men who attend it, 
whether they be natives or foreigners”. This might haye been 
true of the South, for there was no purdā with them. It can- 
not apply to the courts of the princes of Northern India, for 
purdā prevailed in the North from of old. However, it may 
be pointed out that there was no absolute bar for women to 
appear in publie, On festive occasions like fairs (melas) and 
at the timo of religious esremonies organised on village basis and 
the hke, it is not very unlikely that women appeared in public 
and took part as it is marked even to-day. 


Dress 


The clothing both of men and women consisted, as of old, 
of ono piece of cloth bound about the joins, and taken up 
above one shoulder in the case of men and above both in that 
of women. The uttaršya or the second or upper piece of cloth 
seems to have been used by both men and women. Rājašes 
khara gives an interesting description of tho dress of tho wo» 
men of Kānyakubja in tho following worda: «With ear-rings 
dancing on the cheeks and with the long necklace moving, 
down to the navel, the dress of the women of Ranauj deserves 
to be hononred, their upper cloth going completely round the 
waist down to tho anklet’. He further informs us that 
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ankletsts, kundalat*, necklaces? and bracelets**, 
Cosmetics 


Women decorated their feet?? and bodies?" A stanza in 
the Karpuramaiijari of Rajaéekhara introduces us to the use 
of toilet. Its substance is as follows : Toilet. does not effect 
any improvement to 2 lady's full round breasts, her wide eyes, 
lovely face and her body ; or, in other words, it puts things 
in disadvantage ; for example, clothes will cover the charming 
breasts, collyrium will put a black mark around the eyes, the 
natural grace of the face will be covered by the powder and 
the beautiful formation of the body will be obscured by gar- 
ments, still these will please all. Now what is the reason of 
this ? The remarkable reason of this is that anything that is 
beautiful by nature (rüdhie) cannot be spoilt?t," 

The ladies stained their teeth red or black. People appear 
to have bored their ears, since it isa practice prescribed by 
the Hindu (astras, We are told by Alberūnī that they did not 
cut any of the hair of the body. Originally they went naked 
in consequence of the heat, and by not cutting the hair of tho 
head they intended to prevent sunstroke. They divided the 
moustache into single plaits in order to preserve it. Tho 
military officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whiskers. 
Bana’s description of tho Commander-in-Chief of Thinegvara 
is worth quoting : “With tangled hair on the head, his cheeks 
covered with white bunches of whiskers and with his long 
white beard falling on his breast, as if fanning his 
master seated in the heart, though dead, with a camara’? 
There is no referenco even to tho tonsure of widows. In the 
Pehoa pragasti of Mahendrapāla I of the Pratihüra dynasty, 
the widows of his enemies aro spoken of as shedding tears on 
their cheeks and having long (not braided) and profuse 
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tresses”, People appear to have used shoes, for Alberūnī 
informs us that they kept the shoes tight till they began to 
put them on. They were turned down from the calf before 
walking’, Perhaps most of the ladies went bare-foot, 
Food 
As rogards food and drink of the people, the first thing 
that strikes us is that tho Indians were little addicted to 
drink. Wo learn from the Arab traveller Sulaimān that the 
Indians "did not take wine, nor did they take vinegar which 
was made of wine. "This did not arise from religious scruples, 
but from their disdain of it. They said, ‘the prince who drank 
swine was no truoling'7?" His observations may be further 
supplemented by the accounts of Al Mas'üli who says that 
“the Hindus abstained from drinking wine, and censured thoso 
who consumed it ; not because their religion forbade it, but in 
the dread of its clouding their reason and depriving them of its 
powers, Jf it could bo proved of one of their kings, that he 
had drunk (wine), he forfeited the crown ; for ho was (not con- 
‘sidered to bo) able to rule and govern (the empire) if his mind 
was affected”. We are told by Ibn Khurdādba that tho 
kings and people of Hind regarded fornication as lawful and 
wine as unlawful2s Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
Tbn Khurdādba further tells us that the members of the Kata- 
Tiya class drank not more than three cups of wine”? Tt may 
safely be concluded that the Ksatriyas were not tho total 
abstainera hko the Brāhmaņas. Albertint, however, informs 
us that the Indians of his time drank wino beforo having eaten 
anything and then they took their meal. 

‘Iho Brāhmaņas seem to have abstained from taking flesh, 
though not completely. There are conflicting accounts of tho 
Muslim travellers. Al Mas'üdi says that the Brahmanas did 
not cat the flesh of any animali, According ta Albertina’, tha 
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Brahmanas had the privilege of eating the flesh of the ganda. 
He further informs us that the animals the killing of which 
was allowed were sheep, goats, gazelles, hates, rhinoceroseš, 
tho buffaloes, fish, water and land birds like sparrows, ring. 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks and other animals which 
were not Joathsome to man nor noxious. That which was 
forbidden were cows, horses, mules, asses, camels, pun 
tame poultry, crows, parrots, nightingales, ell kinds of eg 
and wine. The latter was allowed to the Südras?, The e 
of these animals was forbidden in case they died a sudden 
death. It was forbidden to the Brahmanas, according to 
Albertini, to take five vegetables such as onions, garlic, a kind 
of gourd, the root of a plant like the carrots called krnen (1) 
and another vegetable which grew round their tanks called 
nühf. Probably they did not take milk of any animal except. 
the cow and she-buffalo. Every Brühmana appears to have 
had a water-vessel for himself whilo eating. If another one 
used it, it was broken. 

It appears that the usual food of the people consisted of 
grain, milk, sugar and clarified butter or ghee. From Alberunit? 
we learn that tho Hindus ate singly, one by one, on a table- 
cloth of dung. They did not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they had eaten were thrown 
away ifthey were earthen. They had red teeth in consequence 
of chewing arecanuts with betel-leaves and chalk, 


Manners and Customs 


People of the period appear to have led a simple and 
healthy life. Wo are told in the Karpuramanj «i$ that when 
persons met ono another they saluted and hugged each other. 
Alberūm says that they did not ask permission fo enter a 
house, but when they left it they asked permission to do so. 
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It is hard to believe that a man entered the house of the other 
without raising a call and getting the response of some member 
of the house, Albertini’s observation can hold good in ease of 
ladies. Even to-day ladies make their way in a house without 
seeking permission. Alberiini% further observes that in shak- 
ing hands they grasped the hand of à man from the convex 
side. In their meetings they set cross-legged. They consider- 
ed the crepitus ventris as a good omen, sneczing a bad omen. 
The Bālabkūrata? of Rājašekhara tells us that when a man 
introduced himself to the other he took the name of his father. 
In washing they began with the feet, and then washed tho 
face. On festive days they besmeared their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes,®? 

3 We learn from Alberüni*?? that it was the duty of a 
Brālunaņa, if he wanted to cohabit with his wife to got a 
child, to perform a sacrifice to the fire called garbhadhana, 
but he did not perform it, because it required the presence of 
the woman, and therefore he felt ashamed to do so. In con- 
sequence ho postponed tho sacrifice and united it with the 
next following one, which was due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called sīmantonnayanam. After the wife had given 
birth to a child, a third sacrifice was performed between the 
birth and the moment when the mother began to nourish tho 
child. It was called jatakarman, The child received a name 
after the days of the childbed had elapsed. The sacrifico for 
the occasion of the name-giving was called niimalarman. As 
long as the woman was in childbed, she did nat touch any 
yessel, and nothing was eaten in her house, nor did tho 
Brahmans light there a fire. These days were cight for tho 
Brābmaņas, twelve for the Kgatrigas, fifteen for the Vaidyas 
and thirty for the Šūdras. For the low caste Teoplo who wero 
not reckoned among any caste, no term was fixed. ‘The sacri. 

on the occasion of the first cutting of the child's hair was 

he third, the perforation of the car took placo in 
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Another custom was that the dead were usually burnt on 
pyre*, except perhaps in the case of hermits whose dead 
bodies were buried. Afberūm? says that those who could not 
afford to burn their dead, threw them either somewhere on tho 
open field or into the running water, The Buddhists seem to 
have consigned the dead bodies to water*$ Tho bodies of 
children under three years were not burnt”, Al Utbi*? says 
that when the Hindus burnt their dead, they threw the ashes 
into the Ganga, for they considered that the waters would 
purify them from sins. According to Alberum??, they raised 
a monument similar to a milestone; plastered with gypsum, 
on the spot where the body was burnt. The body of tho dead 
had a cJaim upon his heirs to wash, embalm, wrap it in a 
Shroud, and then to burn it with as much sandal and other 
wood as they could get. Those who attended the funeral 
were all regarded as unclean and they all washed themselves 
as well as their dresses, No one went to take food in a 

family afflicted with death, But after the funeral and the 
ceremonies connected with it were over, matters appear to 
have been again usual. 

According to Albertini”, the heirs of the deceased had to 
make, above the door of the house, something like a shelf pro- 
jecting from the wall inthe open air, on which they placed 
every day a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, 
till the end of ten days after the death. On the tenth of the 
last mentioned days, the heir spent, in the name of the deceas- 
ed, much food and cold water. After the eleventh day, the 
heir sent every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of a Br&hmana, and continued doing this 
during all the days of the mourning yesr without any inter- 
ruption until its end. The duty of the heir towards tho derea- 
Bed in tho first year consisted in his giving sixteen banquets, 
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It is hard to believe that a man entered tho house of the other 
without raising a call and getting the response of some member 
of the house. Alberünr's observation can hold good in case of 
ladies. Even to-day ladies make their way in a house without 
seeking permission. Alberüni* further observes that in shak- 
ing hands they grasped the hand of a man from the convex 
side. In their meetings they sot cross-legged. "They consider- 
ed the crepitus ventris as a good omen, sneezing a bad omen. 
The Balabhiruta of Rājašekhara tells us that when a man 
introduced himself to the other he took the namo of his father. 
In washing they began with the fect, and then washed tho 
face. On festive days they besmeared their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes,” 

We learn from Alberüni?? that it was tho duty of a 
Br&hmana, if he wanted to cohabit with his wife to get a 
child, to perform a sacrifice to the fire called garbkādkāna ; 
but he did not perform it, because it required the presence of 
the woman, and therefore he felt ashamed to do so. In con- 
seguenco he postponed the sacrifice and united it with the 
next following one, which was due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called sīmantonnayanam, After the wife had given 
birth to n child, a third sacrifice was performed between the 
birth and the moment when the mother began to nourish the 
child. It was called jātakarman. The child received a namo 
after the days of the childbed had elapsed. “he sacrifico for 
the occasion of the name-giving was called nūmakarman. As 
long as tho woman was ín childbed, she did not touch any 
vessel and nothing was eaten in her houso, nor did the 
Brāhmaņa light there a fire. These days were eight for tho 
Brühmanas, twelve for the Ksatriyas, fifteen for the Vaiáyas 
and thirty for the Šūdras, For the low caste yeoplo who wero 
not reckoned among any caste, no term was fixed. ‘Tho sacri- 
fee on the orension of the first tattmg of the child's hair was 
offered in the third, the perforation of the ear took placo in 
the seventh and eighth years. 
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Another custom was that the dead were usually burnt on 
pyre*, except perhaps in the case of hermits whose dead 
bodies were buried. Alberunl% says that those who could not 
afford to burn their dead, threw them either somewhere on tho 
open field or into the running water. The Buddhists seem to 
have consigned the dead bodies to water*. The bodies of 
children under three years were not burnt”. Al Utb’! says 
that when the Hindus burnt their dead, they threw the ashes 
into the Garīgā, for they considered that the waters would 
purify them from sins. According to Alberūni*, they raised 
a monument similar toa milestone; plastered with gypsum, 
on the spot where the body was burnt. The body of the dead 
had a claim upon his heirs to wash, embalm, wrap it in a 
shrond, and then to burn it with as much sandal and other 
wood as they could get. Those who attended the funeral 
were all regarded as unclean and they all washed themselves 
as well as their dresses. Noone went to take food in = 
family afflicted with death. But after the funeral and the 
ceremonies connected with it were over, matters appear to 
have been again usual. 

According to Albertini, the heirs of the deceased had to 
make, above the door of the house, something like a shelf pro- 
jecting from tho wall in the open nir, on which they placed 
every day a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, 
till the end of ten days after the death. On the tenth of the 
last mentioned days, the heir spent, in the name of the deceas- 
ed, much food and cold water. After the eleventh day, the 
heir sent every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of a Brahmana, and continued doing this 
during all the days of the mourning year without any inter- 
ruption until its end. The duty of the heir towards the decea- 
sed in the first year consisted in his giving sixteen banquets, 
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where every guest in addition to his food received alms also, 
viz on tho fifteenth and sixteenth days after death; fih ii 
once a month during tho whole year. The banquet in tho sixt 
month was to bo more rich and more liberal than the others. 
Further, tho banquet on the last but one day of tho year kāra 
devoted to the deceased and his ancestors and the final d 
was on the last day of the year. If the heir was a son, he a 
to wear mourning dress throughout the year. si 
was forbidden to the heirs for one single day in tho first part o 
the mourning year. i 
We asa. esa Abu Zaid! that some of the kings of Indis 
when they ascended the throne, they got 2 quantity oF ved 
cooked and served on banana leaves, Attached to tho king : 
Person were three or four hundred companions, who joined nm 
of their own free will without compulsion. When the king ha 
eaten tbe rice, ho gave it to his companions. Each in his uis 
approached, took a small quantity and ate it. Al those ok 
80 ate the rice wero obliged, when the king died, or was slain, 
to burn themselves to the very last man on the very day of the 
king's decease. "This was a duty which admitted of no delay 
and not a vestige of these men was to be left. "his account 
of Abii Zaid is nothing short of a traveller's tale. A reference 
to this effect is not found in the accounts of tho other Arab 
travellers and the indigenous sources, ALU Zaid never visited 
India and his accounts aro based on hearsay. 

Ho further informs us that when a person becamo old and 
the senses were enfeebled, lie begged some ono of his family to 
throw him in the water's, According to Albertini, no man of 
distinction did it except the Vaióyas and the Šūdras, specially 
at those times which were prized ns the most suitable for a 
man to acquire in them, for a future repetition of life, a better 
form and condition than that in which he happened to havo 
been born and to live. Burning oncself was forbidden to 
Brihmanas and Kgatriyas by a special law. Thereforo, if they 
wanted to kill themselves, they did so at the time of an oclipse 
in some other manner, or they hired somebody to drown them 
in tho Ganga, keeping them under water till they were dead. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tho Vedas were the basis of religion. Long before the daun 
of the early mediaeval period, the Hindu concept of religion 
was crystallised. The Rgveda laid ihe emphasis on rituals 
and so was the case during the days of tlie later Vedas and. the 
Brākmaņas. The Rgvedic gods were terrestrial (prthvisthina), 
aerial or intermediate (nntariksastbāna or madhyamasthūna) 
and celestial (dyusthana). The gods were manifestations of 
nature. There was no image worship. The ap of nature was 
soothing, comfortable and showering prosperity so long it was 
favourably disposed towards mankmd. The people stretched 
their hands to the rain-god (Indra) for the prosperity of their 
fields. Oblations were made to the fire (Agni) to invoke the 
blessings of the gods. The concept in general was that gods 
could bo approached through the fire. This gavo a fillip to 
rituals, Accuracy in performing the rituals and chanting the 
Vedic hymns was emphasised. The presiding Brāhmaņa 
was counted upon as an important figure on such occasions. 
Ho was assisted by other Bráhmanas such as tho Hotri 
(Invoker) tho Udgātri (Chanter) and the Adhvaryu (Per- 
former). The sacrificer (yajandna) had to pay liberal fees to 
tho Brahmanas. If tho sacrificer incurred the displeasure of the 
Brūhmaņos, the latter could mince words and thus defeat the 

purpose of the sacrifice. The Srauta and Smärta sacrifices 
were common in the period of the Vedas. In tho last days of 
tho later Vedic period, there had set in a quest for something 
higher and deeper than rituals. This urge found its way in tho 
Āraņņalas. The Aranyalas nre the concluding portions of 
tho Brākmoņas and can rightly be described as a bridge 
between the karma-mārga (way of works) of the Rrākmaņas 
and tho jndna. mürga (way of knowledge) of the Upanigads, 

The Upanisads represent the deep thinking of the seers on 
Brahman (Universal soul) and jiva Ātmā (individual son), 

Though the Upanisads are not unanimous with regard to tho 
concept of Universal Soul and the Individual Soul, they pre- 
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sent a strong case to believe that the Universal Soul and the 
Individual Soul aro one and the same. The concepts of ‘fat 
tram asi’ (Thou art That) and 'ātmānann viddhih’ (know thyself) 
are the very kernel of tho Upanisadic philosophy. “The 
theological-philosophical systems of Sankara, Rāmānuja and 
others are founded on the Vedānta-Sūtras of Bādarāyaņa which 
in their turn are reared on the doctrines of the Upanisads'. 


New Trends in Hinduism 


During the reign of the illustrious Harsa of Kinyakubja 
Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side by side. It was after 
his death that the former began to decline. The cult of devo- 
tion and the Paurāņic Hinduism seem to have developed. 
Incarnations of Visnu such as Matsya (fish), Kūrma (tortoise), 
Varaha (boar), Narasimha (man-lion), l'amana (dwarf), Para- 
furüme, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalkin appear to have 
become popular gods. Images of Visnu were enshrined in 
temples. The Vaillabhattasāmin temple stone inscription’, 
dated V.S, 932-:875 A.D., bears testimony to the fact that 
Alla built a temple of Visnu for the development of spiritual 
merit. The Siyadoni epigraph refers to a number of synonym- 
ous names of Vigņu such as Visnubhattaraka, Nàr&yanabhaf- 
fáraka, Vūmanasvāmideva (also referred to in the Ahar 
inscription’), Cakrasvāmideva, Tribhuvanasvāmideva and 
Murārit. In the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I of Künyakubja, 

he is called Narakadvisa*. The Buckala inscription, dated 
V.S. 872—815 A.D., calls him Parame$vara*. Some scholars 
believo that Paramešvara is used for Siva. “This, however, 
does not agree with tho sculptural details of the temple. Al- 
though it is nowadays called a templo of Pürvati, there is, 
truly speaking, no image in the sanctum. But on the dedica- 
tory block on the shrine door and ín the principal niche at tho 
back, the images which enable ono to determino to what god 
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"the temple is dedicated, is a figure with four hands, doubtless 
representing some form of Visnu, as the mace, discus and 
conchshell can be distinctly seen in its hands. Other images, 
also carved on the inner and outer walls of the temple, show 
that it was a Vaisnava structure", The Pehon record simply 
describes Visnu as the god riding on garuda (Pignu 
garudüsana?). 

The nest popular god very frequently referred to in the 
epigraphs of the period is Šiva. We come across his several 
names such as Umimahesvara’, Trilocana®, Lacchukegvara 
Mahadeva", Yogasnamin™, Pagupati®, Sambhn, Siddhešvara 
Mahadeva", Mahākāla!s, Kālapriya!$ and Aghorešvara in the 
inscriptions. The Jodhpur inscription of Bauka tells us that 
Šiluka constructed a lofty temple (mandir) of Siddhegvara 
Mahadeva at the holy place called Tretā?. Siva appears to 
have been worshipped in human as well as phallic form's. 

jiva-lingas were installed in temples. The Calukya king 
Mūlarāja was a fervent devotee of Siva in the form of Soma- 
nātha or Somegvara and the temple of Mūlešvara and the 
Tripvrusaprāsāda appear to have been built by him in honour 
of Somanitha’, Ekalinga Siva was worshipped in Mewar%, 
Ujjayini or Avanti was famous through the ages for the 
worship of Šiva. It has been the seat of worship of Mahakals 
Šiva. Inc. 916-17 A.D. the Rāstrakūta king Indra III on his 
way to conguer Kānyakubja stayed in the courtyard of 
Mahākāla to pay his homage to the deity. A Paramitra chief 
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of Vāgadn (former states of Banswara and Dungarpur ir 
southern Rajputana) named Dhanika*! is known to havo built 
tho Siva temple of Dhaneávara near Mahūkāla about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D, Another celebrated seat of 
Šaivism in North Indio in the tenth and eleventh centuries was 
Bundelkhand (modern southern districts of Uttar Pradesh and 
some arcas of Madhya Pradesh bordering on the southern 
boundary of U.P.). The splendour of Khajuraho reached its 
peak in the tenth century A D. during the reign of the Candella 
king Dhañga, who was a devout Šaiva, and died, according to 
tho Khajuraho stone inscription, dated V.S. 1059=1002 A.D., 
at Pray&ga, “fixing the thoughts on Rudra and muttering holy 
prayers." From the same inscription wo learn that ho erected 
a magnificent temple for the god Šambhu. “Ho also distri- 
buted great quantities of gold and established in connection 
with tho temple dwellings for pious Brihmanas to whom 
donations were made of land, grain, money and cows, "9 The 
largest building of the Khajuraho group of temples is the Siva 
temple called Kandariyā Mahadeva, believed to have been 
erected during the tenth century A.D. 

The inscriptions further refer to Surya among gods worship- 
ped during the period under review, He was known by various 
names such as tndrarājādityadeva, Indrādityadeva?*, Taruņādit- 
yadeva*s and Gangāditya*. The Siyndoni inscription refers to a 
term Bhaillasvámideva, which ‘according to a Bhilsa record was 
a designation of the sun.'?? Lolürka?$ seems to have been another 
form of the sun. There is a tank, almost dried up, at Vārūņasī 
onthe way to Assi from Durgskunda called Lolārka-kuņda. 
Even now on the occasion of the solar eclipse Hindus take a 
dip in that kunqa before proceeding to havo a dip in the 
Gangs. The Partabgarh inscription of Pratihara Mahendrap&ln- 
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If informs us that tho Cahamina prince Indrarija built a 
temple to the sun-god (Indrádityadeva) and applied to the 
Governor of Ujjain for an endowment for its upkeop?», 

Tho inscriptions also refer to such gods as Vinēyaka" or 
Dšmodara, Kumara" (Kartikeya) with his host of Matrikas 
(female companions), Indramādhava and Laudešvara. 

The worship of goddesses such as Bhagavati?t, also called 
Durga, Candika? or Camundšsi, Šrī Amba Lohīdovi's, Šrī or 
Laksmi?, Vatayaksnidevi2, Kanakadevi or Kaficanadevi?, 
Sarvamaügaladevit?, Vasudhar&í?, Gandhadevi, Gaurif! and 
Vañgmurtitz (goddess of speech), seems to have been current. 
Bans in his Küdambari refers to offerings of blood made to 
Candiks and her slaughter of Mahisāsura. 


Chiselling of Idols : Alberuni's Account 


Idols of these gods and goddesses appear to have been chisel- 
led with due attention. Alberüni tells us that “all idols are cons- 
tructed according to certain measures determined by idol-fingers 
for every single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. Ifthe artist keeps the right measure and 
does not make anything too large mor too small, he is free 
Írom sin, and is sure that tho being which he represented will 
not visit him with any mishap. If he makes the ido! one cubit 
high and together with the throne two cubits, he will obtain health.- 
If he makes it higher still, he will be praised. But he must 
know that making tho idol too large, specially that of the sun, 
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will hurt tho ruler, and making it too small will hurt the 
artist. If ho gives it a thin belly, this helps and furthers the 
famine in the country ; if he gives it a lean belly, thia ruina 
property. If the hand of the artist slip: so as to produco 
something like a wound, he will havo n wound in his own body 
which will kill him. If it is not completely even on both sides, 
80 that the ene shoulder is higher than tho other, his wife 
will perish, Jf ho turns tho eyo upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime; if he turns it downward, he will have many 
| troubles and sorrow s," 


Alberūni further says that if a statuo is mado of some 
precious stone, it is better than if it were mado of wood, and 
wood is better than clay. The benefits of a statue of precious 
stono will be common to all the men and women of the empire. 
A golden statue will bring power to him who erected it, a 
Statue of silver will bring him renown, one of bronze will. bring 


him an increase of his rule, one of stone the ncquisition of 
landed property. 


Pujaris (Worshippers) 
` As regards the pujārīs (worshippers) of the gods and god. 
«desses, Albertini makes the following observation : “To tho 
idol of Visnu nre devoted the class called Bhūgavata ; to the 
idol of the sun, the Maga, i.e., the Magians ; to the idol of 
Mahādeva, n class of saints, anchorites with long hair, who 
cover their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones 
-of dead people, and swim in tho pools. Tho Brāhmaņas are 
devoted to the Eight Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to 
Arhant the class called Nagna."55 The Jainas worshipped 
their Tirthankaras, The Deogadh pillar inscription of Bhoja 

T, dated V.S 919—502 A.D., refers to n temple of the holy 
(Jaina Arhat) Šānti (or Sintinatha) at Luacchagira.4¢ 
The eclectic tendencies of the times appear to havo engen- 
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dered a great spirit of toleration. Followers of different sects‘? 
met cach other without sectarian jealousy. We are told by 
Bana that in the üírama of Divakaramitra were assembled 
Arhatas (Jainas), Maskaris (Sanyüsis), Svetapatas (Svetimbara 
Jainas), white clothed Bhiksus, Bhigavatas, Varņis (Brahma- 
cüris) Kešaluūcakas (those who rooted out their hair), 
Kāpilas, Lok&yatikas (atheists), Janis (Buddhists), Kāņādas 
(followers of Kanāda's Vai$esika philosophy), Aupanigadas 
(Vedantins), Ai$varakaranikas (Naiy&yikas) and Karandhamas 
(the philosophers of Dh&tuvada or elements). The widened 
outlook in religion is remarkably reflected in the religious ideals 
of the Pratihüras of Kānyakubja. The Pratīhāra kings did 
not confine their spiritual allegiance to ono and the same deity. 
Vatsarājat$ and Mahendrapāls* If are described in inscrip. 
tions as devotees of Siva, whereas Nāgabhata II, Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendrapāla I are said to have been avowed 
worshippers of Bhagavati$e, Mihira Bhoja was also devoted 
to a special manifestation of Visnust,  Rümabhadra and 
Mahipála are characterised ns *paramādityabhaktat**—devout 
worshippers of the sun-god. The latter seems to have had 
predilections for the worship of Bhagavati as well, for her 
image occurs on his seal. 
‘The different modes of worship of the gods and goddesses 
gave rise to new codes called Āgamas and Tantras which laid 
down provisions for such worship and asceticism. 


Religious Practices : Sacrifices 


The Vedic householder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the household fire’, seems to have been still alive though his 
number was declining. Atrisatūhitā?t says that a Drahmana, 
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who docs not keep agnihotra, is a porson whoso food should 
not be accepted. Tho cxistenco of agnihotra ia borne out by 
Albertini who observes that tho Brihmanas who kept ono fire 
wero called Ishtins and thoso who kept threo were called 
Agnihotrins.5 *Agnihotra, however, was too troublesome to 
be long practised and the worship of idols which gradually was 
now introduced into every house left the other worship neglec- 
ted’. 

"Tho Grhya-etitra ritual requires animal sacrifices in connec- 
tion with some popular deitics**. These sacrifices appear to 
havo prevailed during the carly mediaeval period of Indian 
history, for we are told by Albertini that tho worshippers of 
some deities like Durga, Mah&deve, Kgotrapāla, ete., killed 
sheep and buffaloes with axes to offer them as natredya 
to their gods and goddosses??, 


Daily Ablutions and Sandhyas 


Another feature of Hinduism of this period scoms to have 
been tho performances of daily ablutions and Sandhyass’, 
Alberüni says that a Brahinana had to wash himself thrico a 
day’, Atri lays down that a twico-born should recite sandīyā 
thrice a day. Vyāsa concurs and names the three sandhyas 
as Gayatri, Sarasvati and Savitri®t. 


Fasts 


Fasts also appear to have gained popularity. Alberūnī 
dwells upon their various forms and records them as follows: 
upavasa, kyechra, par&ka, candriyana and māsavūsa 
(m&sopavüsa)9? He further records the efficacy of fasts. 
«If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
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and joy over the nobility of his children. If he fasts 
Vaigakha, he will be a lord over his tribe and great in his 
army. If he fasts Jaistha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. If he fasts As&dha, he will obtain wealth. If he 
fasts Sravana, he obtains wisdom. If he fasts Bhādrapada, he 
obtains health and valour, riches and cattle. If he fasts Āšvayuja, 
he will always be victorious over his enemies. If he fasts 
Kārttika, he will be grand in the eyes of people and will 
obtain his wishes. If he fasts Mārgašīrsha, he will bo born 
in the most beautiful and fertile country. If he fasts 
Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. If he fasts Magha, 
he obtains innumerable wealth. If he fasts Phalguna, he 
wil be beloved. He, however, who fasts during all the 
months ofthe year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will 
reside in paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to 
life as the member of a noble, high and respected familys”, 


Fasts were observed on some auspicious days. We are 
told by Alberūnī that “the eighth and eleventh days of the 
white half of every month are fast days, except in the case of 
the leap month, for it is disregarded, being considered 
unluchy. When the moon is in Rohini, the fourth of her 
stations, on the eighth day of the black half, it is a fast.day 
called Jayanti. Giving alms on this day is an expiation for 
all sins. This condition of the fast-day does not in general 
epply to all months. but in particular only to Bhádrapada, 
since Vasudeva was born in this month and on this day, 
whilst the moon stood inthe station Rohini. When the 
moon stands in Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the 
eleventh day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj (? Attataja). If a man does works of piety on 
this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he wishes, 
‘The sixth day of Caitra is a fast day holy tothe sun. In the 
month of Āshāģha, when the moon stands in Anurüdha, the 
seventeenth of Ler signs, there is a fast day holy to 
Vasudeva called Devasim (?). The day of full moon in the 
month Šrāvaņa is a fast day holy to Somanatha. When in 
the month Agvayuja the moon stands in Alsharatün (the 
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Junar station) and the sun is in virgo, itis n fast day. The 
eighth of the same month is a fast day holy to Bhagavati. 
Fasting is broken when the moon rises. The fifth day of 
Bhādrapada is a fast day holy to the sun, called Shat. They 
anoint the solar rays, and in particular those rays which 
enter through the windows, with varicus kinds of balsamic 
ointments, and place upon them odoriferous plants and 
flowers, When in the month of Karttika the moon stands 
in Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast day in 

commemoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 

deotthint, i.e, the rising of the Deva. On that day they 
soil themselves with the dung of cows, and brcak fasting by 
feeding upon a mixture of cow's milk, wine and dung. This 

day 1s the first of the five days which aro called Bhīgma 

paiicaratri. They fast during them in honour of Vūsudeva. 

On the second of them tho Brahmans break fasting, after 

them tho others. On tho sixth day of Pausa is a fasting in 

honour of tho sun. On the third day of Māgha there is a fasting 

for the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 

(gaunitritiyā?) and lasts the whole day and night.” 

Dana (Gífts) 

Stress was also laid on dana (gifts). The records depose 
that villages or lands were granted to temples and. Brühmanas 
freo of rent and forced labour, Al Utbs informs us that “tho 
kings of Hind, the chiefs of that country, and rich dovotees, used 
to amass their tregsutes and precious jewels, and send them 
time after timo to bo presented to the largo idol that they 
might receive 8 reward for their good deeds and draw near to 
their God.” It was customary for donors to make grants 
by a hbation of water after bathing in a sacred river such as 
tho Gangat?, the Yamuna, or in confluence of rivers such as 
the Sarayli and the Ghargharā,t the 'frivent at Allahabad? 
or that of the Varuna and the Gañgš at Vürünast?!, 
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The usual occasions for such gifts were the lunar” or 
solar”? eclipse, the annual šraddha in honour of one’s father", 
_the-rēyal birthday — (jatakarma*), the name giving 
(n&makarana?) or the installation? ceremonies, the 
Uttarīyana”* and the  Daksinayana? Samkrintis, the 
aksayatrtiya® festival and so on. 


Among the objects gifted the most prominent seem to havo 
been villages, lands, cows, gold, clothes, horses and bedstead. 
The Bengal Asiatic Society's plate of Maharaja Vināyakapāla 
records that a village named Tikkarigrāma in tho Varanasi- 
visaya of the Pratisthana-bhukti, was given by Vinayakapala, 
in order to increase the religious merit of his parents, after 
bathing on the sixth lunar day ın the river Gangá to Bhatta 
Bhullāka of the Darbhi gotra*t. The Partabgarh stone inserip- 
tion, dated V.S. 1003—916 A.D., refers to a gift given by 
Madhava. lt tells us that Madhava having come to Ujjayinī on 
busmess, bathed at the temple of Mahākāla, worshipped the 
god Siva and meditated on the unreality of life and wealth, 
bestowed, on the Mina Saihkrinti day, the village of 
Dhārāpadraka, with all its appurtenances, for repairs to, 
and maintenance of daily services at the temple of Indrā- 
dityadeva at Ghoņtavarshikā, a place associated with 
Nityapramuditadeva, at the request of the great feudatory 
Indraraja, son of Durlabharāja of the Cāhamāna race??, The 
Jhusi copper-plate inscription, dated V.S. 1084—1027 A.D., 
states that Trilocanapāla after having bathed in the Ganga; 
and having worshipped Siva, etc, gave Labhundaka village 
with its belongings to six thousand Brahmanas belonging to 
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Pratisthāna on the occasion of the Daksin&yana Sarikrēnti*. 
The Pehoa inscription refers to a tax imposed by horsc- 
dealers on the salo of horses for the benefit of three temples 
built in Kanauj and a fourth built at Pehoa or Prthudaka on 
the river Sarasvati in the Punjab, to bo divided in certain fixed 
proportions among themrt. 

Perhaps gifts were also mado with a view to propitiating 
the planets. The images of the planets were probably made 
of copper, crystal, red sandal.wood, gold, silver, iron, lead 
and bell. metal or they might have been drawn on a pieco of 
cloth in these colours or painted in circles on the ground with 
colours, It is very likely that flowers, clothes, fragrant subs- 
tances and incenso of guggulū wero offered to them and 
oblations of cooked food were made to them in fire. 


Pilgrimage 
The cult of pilgrimage appears to have become fairly 
popular in the period under consideration, Certain places 
such ns Vārāņasī (Banaras), Pūkara (Puskara), Kurukgetra, 
Mathura and Multān were centres of pilgrimage. We nro 
told by Albertini that pilgrimages wero not obligatory to the 
Hindus, but facultative and meritorious*, He further adds, 
«A man sets off to wander to some holy region, to romo much 
venerated idol or to some of the holy rivers. Ho worships in 
them, worships tho idol, makes presents to it, recites many 
hymns and prayers, fasts and gives alms to tho Brahmans, 
tho priests, and others, He shaves the hair of his head and 
beard, and returns homo,” That observations of Albertini 
are correct to the coro Is borno out by the fact that oven to 
this day when a pilgrim moves out to visit n holy place, he 
takes recourse to the practices referred to by Albertini. Ho 
takes a dip in the river, if the place of pilgrimago happens to 
bo on tho bank of a river, worships tha idol ns«ocinted with 
tho place, observes fast and gives alms. 
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Religions Beliefs: Belief in Metempsychosis and 
Karma 


Belief in tho transmigration of soul and the role of karma in 
determining the successive births were intertwined in the life of 
the Hindus, The doctrine of the transmigration of soul though not 
clearly formulated in the Sarhhitās and the Brahmanas, the very 
concept of these scriptures that agony of death is to be endur- 
ed not once but in repeated deaths, Ieaves no room to doubt 
that the doctrine of the transmigration of soul had its genesis 
in the earlier scriptures of the Hindus. The Rgveda makes 
suggestions to the ideas of karma and transmigration which 
work as positive proofs for the existence of the belief in the 
earliest scripture of the Hindus. The doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of soul was developed in tho Brhidaranyaka Upanigad 
and the Chāndogya Upanigad gives the most detailed account 
of the theory of transmigration. 

Tho Arab travellers of the period under review were struok 
with the firm belief of the Hindus in metempsychosis®, The creed 
is peculiar to the Hindus and it has remained unshaken through- 
out all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
immortaland that it migrates from body to body, even w 
vegetable body, has been believed in by the Buddhists, the 
jainas and the Hindus, Both the orthodox and the unortho- 

dox, the Hindus and the Buddhists have utilized their 
belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high principles of 
morality on their communities, There was a strong belief that 
the punishment for sin and the reward for merits were sure to 
overtake tho soul in the nest lifo if not in this and this fear, it 
cannot but be said to the credit of it, made the Hindu society 


moral. 
Ahimsa and Saūyasa 


The theories of Ahirūsā and Sanyasa seem to have gained 
popularity. The former appears to have become acceptable 
to almost all the different schools of religious thought in India. 
Its opponents were mainly the Mimatisakas or the upholders 
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of the old Vedic sacrifices, besides, of course, the Lokāyatikas 
or atheists and perhaps Paéupatas but even these 
Mīmāmsakas had already come round to accept it so far as 
ordinary slaughter of animals was concerned. The cause of 
sanyüsa was championed by Šarkorācārya. Ho advocated the 
superiority of sanyāsa to karmamarga, The rage for pravrajyā 
or giving up the world scems to have been due to the belief 
that this world was full of misery, that the soul was bound in 
tho chain of transmigration from body to body according toits 
karma and that the only escape from the misery of the present 
and future births lay in pratrajyā. 
Philosophy : Schools of Thought 
The period is richly cultivated by the theological discussions 
of different schools of thought. The Hindn philosophy was 
marked by the vibrations of the different schools of thought 
which wero noted for their interpretations of many a philosophi- 
cal concept of the Hindus. The school of Šarikora, the Vaiéesi- 
kas, the Pagupatas, the Kulaciryas, the Sšrhkhyas, and the 
Bürhaspatyns were among the most important schools of 
thought known to the period under consideration. A conflict 
between Jainism and Saivism was quito pronounced, Soma- 
deva, a Jaina monk, who wrote his Yagastilaka in Š. S. 881= 
959 A.D. under tho patronage of Vagarüja, the Calukyn ruler 
of Lemulavada, refers to the schools of thought prevalent in 
his time. 
Šankara School of Thought 
Tho Vedünta-school prominent in Somadova's time was the 

Advaita-school of Sankar&cürya Šankara's critics were vocal 

to allege that he had initiated the doctrine of the Buddha, nay, 
Tie vasa Buddist in disguise. Satikara did not «Inim to he the 
exponent of an original system. He agreed with theMimaisakas 
that the Vedas were mandatory in nature but songlit to prove 
that the Upanisads are the repository of the highest and 
the truest Knowledge of the Absolute, The learned can achieve 
salvation through the Knowledge ofthe Upanisads. He inter. 

preted the Sūtras and the Upinisads to establish thot there 
existed a connected and systematic philosophy in (he Upani- 

gads which was ennneiated in the Futras of Nashua ana. 
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Šankara through his advaita (non-dualistic) Vedānta philosophy 
taught that the ultimate and absolute truth is self, which is 
one, though appearing as many in different individuals. “The 
world also as apart from us the individuals has no reality and 
has no other truth to show than this self. All other events, 
mental or physical are but passing appearances, while the 
only absolute and unchangeable truth underlying them all is 
the self.” 


The Vaisesikas 


Somadeva refers to two classes of Vaišegika thinkers : the 
Tarkika Vaišesikas and the Saiddhānta Vaišegikas. The Tārkika 
Vaišegikas laid stress on knowledge. The Saiddhānta Vaiše- 
gikas were the worshippers of Siva and Jaid emphasis on faith. 
The Vaisegika system takesits name from visesa or particularity. 
It is in the particulars of the world, pre-eminently in tho 
particular imperceptible souls and atoms, according to 
Vaisesika system, that true individuality “exists. “The 
Vaišegika is essentially a philosophy of distinctions, since 
it does not tolerate any attempt to dissipating the 
independence of selves and objects in a supposed more 
perfect individuality.........The Vaišegika is not interes- 
ted in eonstructing an. all-ombracing synthesis within whose 
bounds there is room for all that is, bringing all the variety 
of the worlds of sense and of thought under à single comprehen- 
sive formula." According to Garbe, «the Vaišegika system 
seems to be of much'greater antiquity than the Ny&ya.*"" 

The Tārkika Vaišegikas who were the followers of the 
Vaigesika system proper held that [salvation results from the 
perception of the categories which they described as Substance, 
Quality, Action, Generality, Partieularity, Jnherence and 
Non-existenco??, based on the understanding of their similari- 
ties and dissimilarities. Unlike them the Saiddhinta Vaišesikas 

believed that faith in his corporeal Siva, in and incorporeal 
aspects, leads to salvation®. 
— a ES 
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The Pšsupatas 

Tho Pagupate system was of "ancient otigin. ‘The Maha- 
bharata makes mention of the Pāšupata theology. The Sar- 
vadarganasamgraha and Advaitinanda’s Brahmavidyabharana 
refer to the Pāšupata system. Šanikarācārya" in his Bhāgya on 
the Vedanta Sūtras criticises the theology of tho Pasupatas. 
Tn the ninth century A.D. the Pagupatas were one of the four 
Saiva sects as referred to by Vācaspati in his Bhimati and 
Thüshara in the Brahmasiitra Bhāgya. 

Tho Pāšupatas believed that rituals alone could lead to 
salvation. According to them, salvation is not only cessation 
of pain but acquisition of unlimited supernatural powers. , The 
Paéupatas had their own elaborate practices which constituted 
their rituals. Somadeva refers to their chief practices, Accord- 
ing to him, tho chief Pagupata practices were the smearing 
of the body with ashes in the morning, at noon and in the 
evening, adoration of the phallus of Siva, offering of water- 
pots, circimambulation from left to right and self-humiliation™. 

The Kulacaryas 

The Kulācāryas held that salvation was the’ outcome of 

unstinted indulgence in all kinds of food and drink, forbidden 
or otherwise. Yagahpala, a Jaina writer of the twelfth century 
A.D., in his drama Moharājaparājaya refers to the identical 
views of the Kulācāryas or Kaulas. The Kaula exhorts in 
the play that one should give the reins to one’s desires and take 
meat and drink heavily. Somadeva identifies the views of the 
Kulācāryas with those of Trikamata. After taking meat and 
drink, according to the Trikamata system, one should worship 

iva with wine in the company of a female partner sitting on 


one’s left’, 
The Samkhyas 


The Yašastilaka refers to two statements of the Sinnkhyas 
defining salvation. The first holds that salvstion results from 
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diserimination between Matter (Prakpti] and tho Self (Pur- 
tīga??). Tho second considers tho salvation a condition in which 
‘the Self subsides in tho pristine state (of puro consciousness) 
after tho cessation of intellect, mind añd egoism, resulting 
in the destruction of tho sense organs.” 

Tho Satikhya ‘system takes its name from the fact that it 
arrives at its conclusions by means of theoretical investigation’. 
Some believo that the word 'Sāthkhya" is derived from sarikhys 
or number, “In the early texts, 'Saikhya' js used in the 
sense of philosophical re'lection and not numerical reckoning. 
Ths particular system, which expounds by careful reflection the 
nature of puruss or spirit, an the other entities, acquired its 
significant title 100” 

We first find a mention of the Simkhya in tho Svetigvatara 
Upanisad, though the earlier Upanigads dwell upon the 
elements co-ordinated into the system. Tho Mahābhārata 
roflects a definite movement of thought bearing identity with 
the "Srükhya. Tho Samkhya influonce on Manu is apparent 
by his referonco to the threo sources of knowledgo®, tho detail- 
ed secount of the three gunast9 and tho description of the 

creation. The Purāņas- the Bhigavata’™, the Matsya!5, the 
Agni, and the Márkandeya!e—and the later Vedanta works 
have used tho Saipkbya theories exclusive of the Saimkhya’s 
atheistic metaphysics. The extant Sūiukhya works aro later 
in origin than Buddhism. But tho system precedes Buddhism, 
The casual coincidences in thought, tiz,, ‘insistenco on suffering, 
the subordination of the Vedic sacrifices and denunciation of 
ascetic oxtravngances, indifference to theism and the belief in 
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tho constant becoming of the world (pariniiminityatva)’, bet- 
ween the Sirikhya and Buddhism, do not justify the theory 
that Buddhism was tho source of the Siikhya mystem and 
that they borrowed from cach other. “Buddhism does not 
accept any of the central principles of the Sānkhya, an in- 
active purusa, an ultimate prakrti and theory of the gunas. 
If the Buddhist chain of causation resembles, in some respects, 
tho Sarikhyn theory of evolution, it is because bath af them 
have for their common source the Upanisads,19** 


The Bārhuspatyas 


Somadeva refers ta the Dárhaspatyas or the Lokayatikas, 
the materialists popularly known as the Cūrvākas. He calls 
them the leaders of all the müsiilas or materialists, The 
Cārvākas denied god, ridiculed the priests, reviled the Vedas 
and sought salvation in pleasure. Their philosophy preceded 
Buddhism", (arbe observes, “Several vestiges show that 
even in the pre-Buddhistie India proclaimers of purely mate- 
rialistic doctrines appeared ; and there is no doubt that those 
doctrines had ever afterwards, as they have to-day, numerous 
Secret followers” The germs of their thought are even 
found in the hymns of the Rgveda™?, There aro references to 
this philosophy in the Šāntiparva!? and Šalyaparva!!! of the 
Mahābhārata. Manu! mentions the nāstikas (nihilists) and 
pagandas (heretics), The Sarvadarganasatgraha summarises 
the teachings of this school of thought in its first chapter. 
Bana in his Hargacarita refers to the Lokāyatikas!s, In the 
Kādambarī, Bana observes that their teachings were promoting 
sinful tendencies, In the Kudlur plates of the Ganga king 
Marasithha, dated 963 A.D., a famous Jaina teacher is referred 
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toas ‘Lokiyata-loka-sammata-matih™, “ono whose talents are 
appreciated by the adherents of the Lokāyata system”. 


Sadānanda introduces us to four schools of materialists. 
Tho concept of soul was tle bone of contention. One school 
regarded *the soul as identical with the gross body, another with 
senses, a third with breath, and a fourth with the organ of 
thought'!18, The materialists laid stress on the doctrine of 
uncontrolled energy, self-assertion and the repudiation of oll 
authority. They disregarded the religion. centriug round 
«custom and magic. They pronounced the spiritual indepen- 
denco of the individual They were emphatic to put à thing 
on the touchstone of reason and, according to them, nothing 
short of it should be accepted. Somadeva observes that, 
according to the Bārhaspatyas, dharmas or qualities could 
only exist if one could be sure of the existence of a Dharmin, 
“one Who possesses dharmas", ie. the Self. They did not 
believe in the existence of a second world. Their idea was that 
no body lived after death, They regarded emancipation 28 à 
myth. Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly observes, «The Carvaka 
philosophy is a fanatical effort made to rid the age of the 
weight of the past that was oppressing it. The removal of 
«dogmatism which it helped to effect was necessary to make 
room for the great constructive efforts of speculation" 119. 

Jainism 

Jainism had a stronghold in the South during the period 
under review, It enjoyed the royal patronage of the Rāstra- 
kütas of Manyakheta, the Gangas of Gangapadi and the 

Cālukyas of Lemulavada. Commercial classes in particular 
were devoted to the religion of the Arhat. The Jainas cherish- 
-ed tho old philanthropic ideals preached by the Tirthaikaras. 
Somadeva in his Yagastilaka refers to the ideals of a true 
Jaina as devotion to Jina, good will towards all creatures, 
hospitality to all and altruism. He laid stress on the four 
gifts of protection, food, medicine and religious instruction 
which formed the kernel of the Jaina concept of charity. It 
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appears that during Somadeva's timo a feeling of parochialisny 
had overtaken the Jainas with regard to the distribution of 
charity. Somadeva says that those who did not believe in the 
fundamental Jaina dogmas of Right Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct were not fit to receive gifts and gifts made 
to such people would lead to evil consequences. 


The Jaina View of Liberation : 
Somadeva’s Account 

The Jaina view of liberation has been described by 
Somadeva. Ho characterises mokga (liberation) as a state of 
supreme joy, knowledge, power, potency and subtleness*??. 
The Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, the 
Three Jewels of the Jainas, lead to salvation. Worldly bondage 
results from false views, lack of self-restraint and passions. 
False views (mithyētva) reflect in lack of faith in Apta, Agama. 
and the Padarthas, error, doubt, ascribing divinity to what is 
not divine, adopting false vow and accepting as the truth what. 
is not a truth at all. Lack of self-restraint results from the 
absence of vows, cruelty, carclessness, lack of content and. 
subordinating oneself to the overwhelming effect of the senses, 
“The four passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed, with their 
four varieties, plunge the creatures into the sea of transmigra- 
tion ; and activities connected with the mind, speech and the 
body, according as they are good and bad, are the factors 
which attach virtues and vices to the Self.” 


Aversion to certain Hindu Practices 


The Jainas made no sceret of their aversion to certain 
religious practices of the Hindus. Practices such as sun- 
worship, bath during eclipses, giving away money on Sarhkrants 
days, tho morning and cvening ablutions, fire worship, the 
worship of edifices, trees, stupas, jewels, conveyances, weapons, 
the carth, Yaksas and mountains, bathing in rivers and the 
ocean on ceremonial days, offering of cooked rice, committing 
religious suicide by falling from a precipice, bowing at the 
tailof a cow and taking cow’s urine12, which were quite 
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common with the Hindus, did not find favour with the Jainas 
during the early mediaeval period. 


Controversy between Jainism and Saivism 


"Theological Controversy was common amongst different 
schools of thought. The relation of Jainism and Šaivism was of 
prime importance. Differences ranging between the two have 
been referred to by Somadeva. The Saivas held that tho in- 
corporeal and guiescent Siva was the originator Of a rare 
füstra in the form of Nada or Sound's, The Jainas did not 
subseribe to the ideas of Siva being the source of scriptural 
knowledge, Somadeva says that Sadagiva could not be the 
expounder of a system, for he is incorporea! and this role could 
not be ascribed to him in his corporeal aspect because Siva 
united with Parvati will be subject to passion, In tho absenco 
of a third alternative, it cannot be said that Siva expounds the 
system by means of an external Power (Sakti), for he cannot 
be supposed to have any such power owing to the lack of any 
integral relationship between the two. Thus, the ģāstras of the 

‘aivas are without any authoritative sourec!*t, 


Jainas repudiated Siva as the creator of Universe 


The Jainas did not accept the theory of the Šaivas that 
Siva was tho creator of the universe. Somadeva says that no 
one who created the world either by intellect or will was seen 
and if an invisible creator was postulated, the making of the 
mat could even be ascribed to him. If there was really some 
one to build up the universe, there would be nothing left for 
carpenters and others to dots, 

Question of Omniscience : 


Šaiva Contention 

The question of omniscience was another source of contro- 
versy between the Jainas and Šaivas. The Šaivas contended 
the Jaina concept that a Tīrthankara or Supremo Teacher 
was bpta or omniscient. They held that it was difficult for a 
human being to be omniscient. Even if ít is accepted that a. 
123. I 
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‘Tirthankara was omniscient, a question would crop up as to 
who was the teacher of that CTírthankara, for nobody can 
acquire knowledge all by himself without the help of a teacher. 
If it is sniel that the teacher of a Térthankara was another 
Tirthankara, then who was the teacher of the latter. This 
process would be endless, The only way to meet the situation 
is to accept Sadūšivn ava teacher of a "Tirthankara, The c 
could be only one Omniscient Being (Apta) and not s multi- 
tude of them like other creatures, and to believe that thero 


were only twenty-four of them cannot be accepted on tho 
touchstone of reasons, 


Somadeva’s Reply 


Somadeva meets the contention of the Saivas. He says 
that a Tirthankara who possessed three kinds of supernatural 
knowledge did not require the help of a teacher"?, Tt was not 
only with the Tirthankaras that they acquired knowledge of 
their own. Ho cites the case, with a little variation from tho 
popular legend, of Kanada who got the knowledge of tho 
Vaisesika philosophy at Vārāņasrt*s. Ho holds that even the 
highest truths can be known by one's own efforts. It is of no 
uso to thrust an imaginary teacher upon the Tirthaikaras. With 
regard to their number, he says that there is nothing abnor- 
mal, for in the world there are many things which havo their 


number, e.g., lunar days, stars, planets, oceans, mountains 
and the rest!??, 


Siva and Sakti 


, The Jainas disputed the Šaiva theory of the relation of 
Siva and Sakti. Somadeva says that relation between Siva 
and Sakti deseribed in the Saiva scriptures is fictitious. The 
;relation between the two can neither be described as samyoga 
4conjunetion) nor as samavāya (inherence). Sathyoga is possi- 
ble only between two substances, according to the Yauga 
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doctrine, Sakti or potency is not g substance and, therefore, 
there can be no sarhyoga between Siva and Sakti. According 
to the Vaišesika systems of philosophy, samavāya (inherence) 
is thé permanent relation between two things which do not 
exist separately, as for example, a quality and the qualified. As 
Sakti exists and operates separately from Siva, there can be no 
samavaya relationship between the two? 


Buddhism 


Buddhism was not the potential religion of the period but it 
wiclded considerable influence over the theological discussions 
of the time. Its importance can fairly be gauged from the 
allegations of Sankara's opponents that he was a Buddhist in 
disguise. The Buddhist theories of Nairātmya (non-existence 
of the Self) and Void (šūnyatā) figured prominently in the 
realm of theological disputes. Santiraksita, who belongs to 
the eighth century A.D, details the theory of nairaitmya't 
According to him, satvadrsti, #.e., the notion of ‘I’ and “mine,” 
is the source of endless sufferings ‘aud the only way to get out 
of it is to realise nairātmya. Sufferings will end when the 
concept of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ will cease to exist and there will be 
no rebirth with the end of sufferings. Final release from the 
cycle of death and birth will result from the practice of 
bhāvanā (contemplation) based on the realisation of nairātmya. 
The obstacles in the way of the realisation of the truth are 
klešāvaraņa and jñeyavarana. Lust, hatred and delusion 
constitute the first and they obstruct the vision of the truth. 
The second consists in the inability to comprehend and recog- 
nise the nature of the true and the false. The realisation 
of nairatmya will put an end to klešāvaraņa, Constant and 
fervent cultivation, ranging Over a long period, of the principlo 
of nairitmya will remove jüeyavarana. 

According to another school of Buddhist thought, riz, the 
Mādhyamhka theory of Void (Sunyata), final release rs the 
realisation of $ungala which reflects in the cessation of the 
complex of worldly notions called prapanca™?, The Madhyamika 
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theory of void (#unyata) formed an important subject of 
-discussion during this period. Tho theme of tho doctrine is 
that *$ūnyatā is nothing but the law of causation known na 
pratitya-samutpada, that is, whatever is subject to causo and 
condition is really unborn, has no real origination, and is 
heneo called dunya or void, «All objects have only a relative 
existenco like a mirage or n magic shows or a dream’. The 
theory of šūnya has assumed its namo of madhyamaka or tho 

middle doctrine, for it purporta to avoid the two extremes of 
existence and non-existence!?!, Tho doctrino is to be realised 

in one's heart, for it is beyond comprehension and cannot be 

explained by speech. 
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Kūrma, incarnation of god | šlahālaksmi, Rüsfraktifa prin- 


Visnu, 104 
Kuruksetra, 114 
Kurus, 41 
Kufasthala (Kanauj), 35 
Kuvalayamils, 21 
Kuvera, 35 


L 


Labhundaka, 49, 54, 113 

Lacchukegvara Mahādova, god 
Šiva, 105] 

Lakgmaņa, epic hero, 4, 16, 47 

Lakgmonarija, Kalacuri ruler 
of Tripuri, 46 

Loksmt, goddess of wealth, 
107 

Lato, 18, 45 

Latamandala, 63 

Laudešvara, 107 

Lemulaváda, 121 

Lessen, 59 (n) 

Lokūyatikas, 116, 120 

Lolārka, Sun-god, 106 

Lumghan, 52 


M 


Madana, 55 

Maddoara, 8 

Mādhava, 113 

Madhya Pradeša, 51, 106 
Magadha, 34 

Mahābhārata, 117, 119, 120 
Mah&deva, god Siva, 108, 110 
Mahāika, 51 


Mahūkāla, god Šiva, 105, 106, | Mandavyapura 


* M3 


cess, 48 

Mahānirvāņa Tantra, 04 

Mahiwan, 63 

Mnahendrapüla I, Pratīhāra 
ruler, 20, 31-34, 37, 30, 
56, 07, 100 

Mahendrapila JI, Pratihüra. 
ruler, 42, 43, 03, 82, 100. 
107, 105 

Mahendr&yudhndeva — (Prati- 
hära Mnhendrapàla I), 33 

Mahi, river, 11, 13 

Mahipāla I, Yratihüra ruler, 
34, 35, 37-40, 42-46, 109 

Mahīpāla (Vināyakapāla ID, 
44,45 

Mahīpāladova, Kacchapaghata 
prince, 48 

Mahisāsura, 107 

Mahmūd, of Ghazni, 42, 52.54, 
76, 80 

Mahoba inscription, 63 

Mahodaya (Kanauj), 35, 36,42 

Maihar, former Indian State, 
[21 

Maithila, Bráhmanas, 83 

Majumdar, R.C., 13 (n) 

Mālava, 12 (n), 15-18, 25, 40, 
43, 51 

Mālavas,41 

Mālavīya, Brūhmaņas, 83 3 

Malva (Malava-nadi), river, 48 

Mānava, 110 (n) 

Manda) (Mandor), 6 

Mandapik& (Manda), 42, 63 

Mandasor inscription, 62 (n) 

(Māņdavyo), 

2-4, 12 
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Mangalaras, Calukya ruler of, 
Gujarat, 15 

Manno plates, 22, 23 

Manu, 68 (n), 71 (n), 79 (n), 
$0 (n),89 (n), 93 (n), 94 (n). 
119, 120 

Manyakheta, 75, 121 

Mērasimha, Ganga chief, 50, 
120 

Markandeya Purina, 119 

` Marmad (Maru-müda), 6 

Mathanadeva, of Rajor, S, 46, 
56 

Mathura, 53, 114 

Matsya, incarnation of god 
Visnu, 104 

Matsya, territory of Eastern 
Rajputana, 25 

Matsya Purana, 119 

Mayūra, 7 

Medintaka (Meģāntakapura), 
2-4 

Medapāta, 47, 48 

Medhatithi, commentator on 
Manu.smrti, 58, 71 (n) 
49 (n), S0, 89, 92.94 

Mekale (hills), 38 

Mekalas, 38, 39 

Meruturīga, 46 (n) 

Mewar, 105 

Mhow inscription, 50 

X ihira Bboja, Pratīhāra Bhoja 
I, 26, 29, 57, 69, 109 

Mihira (Mihira Bhoja), 29 

Mimämsakas, 115, 116 

Mirashi, V.V., 22 

Mithilas, 41 

Moharijaparajaya, of Yasah- 
pala, 118 

Mudgagiri (Monghyr), 6, 7, 24 , 
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Mūlarāja, Calukya ruler of 
Anahilapataka, 45, 46, 105 

Müle$vara, 105 

Multan, 52, 114 

Mufija, Vakpatiraja II, 51 

Munshi, K.M., 2 (n) 

Muralas, 3$, 39 

Afurāri, god Visnu, 104 

Murlā, river, 38 


N 


Nagabhata (Nahada), son of 
Narabhata of Gurjaratra, 
24 

Nagabhata I, Pratīhāra ruler 
of Malava, 16.18 

Nügabhata II, Pratihüra ruler 
of Kanauj, 7, 8, 22.96, 28, 
29, 46, 109 

Nagas, 12 

Nāgūvaloka (Nagabhata 1), 18 

Nügüvaloka. (Nagabhata II), 
20, 23, 25 

Nūndīpurī, 11 

Nanyaura copperplate, 49 

Narabhata, son of Rajjila, 4 

Narakadvisa, god Visnu, 104 

Narasimha, Cālukya, 37 

Narasitiha, incarnation of god 
Visnu, 104 

Naravābana, 48 

Nar&yanabhattaraka, 
Visņu, 104 

Nārāyanapāla, Pāle ruler, 33, 
3: 

Narmada, river, 25, 28, 34, 51 

Nausari plate, of Jayabhata 

II, 10, 13, 14 
Nausari plates, of Avanijans$- 
raya Palakegiraja, 17 


god 
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Nausari plates, Š. S. 727, 23 

Nilgund inscription, of Rástra- 
küta Amoghavarga I, 23, 
30 

Nirihullaka, 12 

Nityapramuditadeva, 113 

Nizūmuddin, 54 (n) 

Nyāya, branch of Hindu philo- 
sophy, 117 


o 
Ohind, 76 
Olpad, 11 
Orissa, 25 
Osia, 19 
P 
Padmint, 7 


Palas, 20, 24, 26-28, 37, 76 
Paficanadas, 38 
Pandavas, 10 
Pandya, 45 
Parabala, 22 
Parawiras, 51 
Paramešvara, god Visnu, 104 
Püratara, Smrti, 93, 94 (n) 
Parašurāma, incarnation of 
god Visnu, 104 
Pornagar, 45 
Partabgath, in southern Raj- 
putana, 42 
Partabgarh inscription, 28, 56, 
63, 82, 106, 113 
Pürvati, consort of god Siva, 
104, 123 
* Pašupatas, 116, 118 
Potupati, god Siva, 105 
Pātūletvara, god Šiva, 36 
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Pathari pillar inscription; of 
Parabala, 22 

Payalāsagrēma, 55 

Pehoa, 66, 114 

Pehoa inscription, of Bhoja 1, 
30, 105 

Pehoa inscription, of Mahendra- 
pala I, 97, 114 

Pellapelli, 4 

Persia, 76 

Phālešvara, god Siva, 38 

Pi-lo-mo-lo (Bhillumila), 2 

Pipparika, 51 

Po-lu-kie-ch’e-p’o, 11 

Prabhakeravardhana, father 
of Harsa of Kanauj, 1, 11 

Prabhāvaka.carita, 25, 26 

Prajāpati, 3 

Prasidhanádevi, 
Mahīpāla I, 42 

Pratīhāra (door-keeper), 4, 16 

Pratibiras (Gurjara-Pratihü- 
ras), 3, 4, 8, 25-27, 29, 30, 
33, 40.44, 46-52, 75, 88, 
109 

Pratisthina (Jhūs1), 50, 64-53, 
113, 114 

Prayaga, 37, 39, 49, 50, 65, 
106 

Prthūdaka (Pehoa), 32,38, 114 

Prthuvardhans, ruler of. Sail. 
vathía, 5 

Prthvīrāja-vijaya, 20, 28 

Pukara (Pugkara), 114 

Pulakeši II, Cūtukya ruler of 
Badami, 12, 13 

Pulakeširūja, Avanijanü£raya, 
17 


Tandravardhana-bhukti, 64 


queen of 
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Punjab, 30.33, 39, 52, 114 
Pusyabhitis, 1 


R 


Radhakrishnan, S., 121 

Radhanpur plates, 19, 21, 23 

Ragholi plates, of Jayavar. 
Ghana II, 5 

Raghu, forefather of Rama, 
38, 47 

Rahib (Rimaganga), 61 

Raivataka, 29 

Rajagekhara, 38, 92, 95-97, 
99 (n), 100, 107 (n), 110 (n) 

Rajasthan, 1, 2, 44 

Rajatarangim, of Kalhana, 
31, 32, 62 (n), 76 

Rajaypal (Pratīhāra Rājya- 
pala), 5t 

Rajendralat Mitra, 60 (n) 

Rajjila, son of Haricandra, 
3,11 

Rajor, 2, 44, 46 

Rajor inscription, of Mathana- 
deva, 45, 56, 6S 

Rajputana, 19, 21, 28, 45.47 

Rajshahi, 32-34 

Rajyapala, Pratīhāra ruler, 50, 
52-51 

Rakhetra, 42 

Rēms, epic hero, 4, 16, 104 

Ramabhadra (Rümadeva, 
Rama), Pratibüra ruler of 
Kanavj, 8, 25, 26, 63, 109 

Rüamanuja, 104 

Ramathas, 33, 39 

Rāmešvara, god Siva, 36 
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Ranagraha, brother of Dadda. 
IL 14 

Rüstraküta, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 
30, 39-41, 50, 75, 121 

Ràvana, 16 

Ray, H. C., 2 (n), 45, 50 

Reva, 11 

Resākēpibā, JJ 

Rewa, 39 

Rgveda, 103, 115, 120 

Rohilladdhi, 3 

Rohíünsalüpa, 8 


s 


Sachin, 11 

Sadananda, 121 

Sadūšiva, god Siva, 123, 124 

Sahet-Maheth, 55 

ühis, 52 

Saiddhanta Vaisesikas, 117 

Sākambharī, 20, 25, 28, 46, 47 

Sakti, 124, 195 

Salavana, 47 

Salyaparva, of tho Mahūbhā- 
rata, 120 

Sawbhar inscription, 46 (n) 

Sambhu, god Siva, 105, 106 

Šathkaravarman, ruler of K&sh- 
mira, 32 

Sārbkhyas, 116, 118 

Samudragupta, Gupta king, 39 

Sanjan copperplates, of Amo- 
ghavarsa I, 18, 22, :3 

Sankara (Sankarücürya), 104, 
116-118, 125 

Sankaragana, 35 

Šēntanu, 10 

Šānti (Šāntinātha), 105 
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Santiparva, of the Mahübha. 
rata, 120 

S&ntiraksita, 125 

Sārasvata mandala, 46 

Sarasvati, river, 37, 114 

Sarasvati, 110 

Sarayū, river, 112 

Sarvadaréanasamgraha, 118 
120 


Sodhadēva, 27 

Solankis, 45, 46 

Somadeva, 116, 118, 120-124 
Somanātha, god Šiva, 105 
Somešvara, god Šiva, 105 
Šravaņa'Belgole epitaph, 50 
Šrīs "goddess Lakgmī, 107 

. Šrī Amba Lohidevi, 107 


Šrīšaitu, 18 
Sarvamarīgaladevī, 107 Srīšarman, 63 


Saryūpāreņa, Brihmanas, 83 | Stein, M.A., 62 (n) 

Sasbah temple inscription, of | Stravani, 5 
Kacchapagbāta Mahīpāla, 
48 

Satlej, river, 30 

Saurüstra, 29, 33, 34, 40, 46 

Sāvitrī, 110 

Sembalapurakg, 51 

Siddhegvara Mahadeva, god 
Siva, 5, 105 

Siladitya V, 15 

Siladitya VI, 15 

Šiluka (Silakan, son of Can. 
duka of Gurjaratra, 5, 6, 
105 

Sirhharāja, Cāhamūns prince, 
47 


Subuktagīri, 52 
Sulaimān, Arab traveller, 31, 


57, 72, 75, 80, 81, 87, 01, 
98 


Sukra, Smrti writer, 60 
Surat, 11 

Surya, Sun-god, 106 
Suvarņarekhā, 31 + 
Évetasvatara Upanisad, 119 


T 


Tamim, 17 
Tanka, 18 
"Tāptī, river, 14 


Sindh, 18, 19 Türkika Vaisesikas, 117 
Sindhu, 24 Tart Jaibāl, Tari Jaypal (Pra- 
Sirhind, 52 


tībāra Trilocanapüla), 54 
Taruņēdityadeva, 
106 


Tāta, son of Nāgabhata of 


Sisvai grant, 22, 23 
Siva, Hindu god, 14, 15,36, 
101-106, 109, 113, 117,118, 


Sun-gotl, 


123-125 Gurjaratra, 4, 6 
Siyadoni inscription, 66, 69, | Thakkiyakas, 31, 
104, 106 


Thanegvara, 1, 97 

V.S. | Thomas, 60 (n) 
"Tikkarigr&mo, 113 
Tinisspadra-dvadataka, 51 


Siyadoni inscription, 
1005, 42, 45 
Smith, V.A., 13 (n) 
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Tirthankara, 123, 124 
"Tretà, 5, 105 
Tribhuvanasvamideva, 
Visnu, 104 
Trikamuta, 118 
Trilceana, god Siva, 105 
Trilocanapala, Pratibàra ruler, 
49, 52, 5t, 55, 113 
Tripuri, 35, 46 
Tripurugaprāsāda, 105 
Triveni (confluence of the 
three iivers at Prayāga), 
112 
Turuska, 25 


god 


u 


Udabhindapura, 82 

Udaípur, 43 

Uddandapura (Bihar), 34 

Ujjain, 18, 37, 42, 107 

Ujiain grant, 51 

Ujisyini, 30, 35, 36, 51, 56, 
105, 113 

Umimahegvara, god Siva, 105 

Umeta (grant), 10, 13 

Una inscription (s), 29, 33, 56, 
88 (n), 68 

Usaraviha, 49 

Uttara Prade£a, 28, 34, 40, 106 

Utbr (At Uthi), 50, 64 (n) 

Uzain (Ujjain), 17 


v 


Vicaspati, 118 

Vadnagar prašasti, 40 

Vagada, 106 

Vāgarāja, Cūlukya ruler of 
Lemulavāģa, 110 
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Vaikuntha, 43 

Vaillabhatta, 63 

Vailtabhattaswāmin 
tion, 63, 66, 87, 101 

Vaišesikas, 116, 117 

Vajradāman, Kacchapayhita 
ruler, 48, 49 

Vākpatirāja II, Paramāra ruler» 
51 

Valabhī, 13-15 

Valabhi Era, 33 

Valabhis, 12, 13 

Valayiki-visaya, 6 

Valla (Vallamandala, 
man), 5, 6, 

Vallabha (Rāstrakūķa Krzna 
11), 30 

Vümana, incarnation of god 
Visnu, 104 

Vamansvimideva, god Vignu, 
104 

Vanga (Gauda), 7, 24 

Vangala (Bengal, Gauda), 45 

Vāūgmūrti, 107 

Varla, incarnation of god 
Visņu, 104 

Varsnasi, 49, 106, 112, 114, 
124 

Vürünosi-visaya, 61, 113 

Vardhanas, 1 

Varuna, river, 112 

Vasanta Acarya, 51 

Vastrüpatha Mūhātmya, 
Skanda Purüna, 28, 31 

Vasudeva, 111, 112 

Vasudhara, 107 

Vatayaksnidevi, 107 

Vatsa, 25 

Vatsarāja, Pratibara ruler 
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Malava, 7, 8,16,17,19,20- 
22, 25, 109 
Vayu Purina, 38 
Vedānta-Sūtras, of Bādarā-» 
yana, 104 
Vetravarman, 64 
Vicūrašreņī, of Merutuúga, 46 
Vidarbha, 24, 25 
Vidyādhara, minister 
Madana, 55 
Vidyādhara (deva), Candella 
prince, 53 


of 


Vigraharāja II, Cāhamāūna 
ruler of Šākambharī, 25, 
46, 47 


Vijayapāla (deva), Pratibara 
ruler, 45-47, 52 

Vināyaka, god Gaņeša, 107 

Vin&yakapüla (Pratībārs Mahi- 
rāla I), 34, 42, 113 

Vin&yakapüla II, Pratībāra 
ruler, 27, 44, 45 

Vindbyas, 12 

Visnu, Hindu god, 4, 19, 104, 
105, 108, 109 

Vignu, Smrti writer, 69,81 (n) 

Vignubhattirakn, god Visnu, 
104 

Vignu-Purans, 85, 86 

Vizagapatam, 38 

Vodāmsyuta, 55 

Vogel, 60 (n) 
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Vyāghramvkha, Capa ruler of 
Bhillamāla, 2, 13 (n) 

Vyāsa, Smrti, 93 

Vyasa, Smrti writer, 110. 


w 


Waihind 52 
Wani-Dindori grant, 19, 21 
Watters, T., 2 (n), 17 (n) 
Wilkins, 59 (n) 


Y 


"Xaksas, 122 

Yamunā, river, 30, 37, 48, 49, 
53, 54 (n), 112 

Yašahpala, 56 

Yagahpale, Jaina writer, 118 

Yašastilaka, of Somadeva, 
116, 117 (n), 118, 121 

Yagodhars, 49 

Yafodharman, ruler of Malava, 
1 

Yagovardhana, son of ` Tāta of 
Gurjaratra, 5 

Yasovarman, Candella ruler, 
40, 41, 43 

Yogasvāmin, god Šiva, 105 

Yuan Chwang, Chinese pilgrim, 
2-4, 11,96 

Yulli, 49 

Yuvarājadeva, 35 


